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fjausmal  flatting 


a  I  i  not  ripe  or  two 


This  month’s  cover  coin  is  a  U.S.  gold- 
piece  which  might  properly  be  dubbed  the 
Whitman  Commemorative,  presented  here  to  honor 
the  20th  Anniversary  of  the  Red  Book,  the 
latest  of  which  is  due  as  this  Journal  arrives. 
In  fact,  even  our  cover  was  planned  to  harmonize 
with  the  Red  Book,  and  we  hope  you 
enj oy  both. . . 

We’re  loaded  again  this  time  and  to  start 
off  we  have  outstanding  specials  coming  your 
way.  In  The  EPIC  of  Upton  Sinclair,  researcher 
MORT  SHAFER  brings  to  light  for  the  first  time 
an  amazing  political  item  from  Depression  days 
in  the  Golden  State ...  going  South  of  the  Border 
we  again  welcome  RICHARD  LONG  as  he  brings  us 
a  comprehensive  5  Centavos  Survey  covering  some 
very  avidly  collected  Mexican  coins. . .Blundered 
Dies — this  all-important  series  ends  in  a 
golden  flurry  of  blunders  as  WALTER  BREEN 
again  provides  our  readers  with  some  unfor¬ 
gettable  numismatic  knowledge.  Now  let's  all 
hop  the  blunder  bus  to  other  areas... 

In  French  Assignats,  V.  L.  BIGSBY  tells 
the  tale  of  Siege  Money  issued  in  an  eventful 
era  of  revolution  and  social  upheaval.  K.  E. 
BRESSETT's  Sterling  discourse  forecasts  the 
possible  end  of  the  Large  English  Penny,  a  coin 
so  familiar  to  every  neophyte  or  veteran 
collector.  Also  included  is  a  look  at  the 
new  and  restrictive  gold  order  in  Britain, 
a  shocker  to  many... 

TRAVELERS  IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT  DEP'T...the 
Journal  has  always  had  its  share  of  overseas 
reports  and  this  month  is  no  exception. 

A  Holiday  From  Numismatics  presents  a  HORACE 
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BULL  session  on  his  visit  to  the  Emerald  Isle 
for  a  well-deserved  vacation.  Not  so  bereft  of 
"coin-talk"  as  one  might  expect,  this  article 
dwells  awhile  on  the  state  of  Irish  numismatics 
in  a  most  absorbing  fashion.  In  another 
episode,  BOB  OBOJSKI  skillfully  combines  notes 
on  Swedish  coins  with  a  rundown  on  the  Royal 
Coin  Cabinet  in  Stockholm.  And  our  own  R.  S. 
YEOMAN  is  on  hand  with  an  inside  look  at  the 
magnificent  Israel  Museum. . . 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  DEP • T ...  beginning  this 
month  we  are  happy  to  announce  a  new  "Special" 
by  GRANVYL  HULSE  which  he  calls,  appropriately, 
NUMYSTERIES.  Each  of  these  brief  paragraphs 
will  feature  the  background  of  some  important 
numismatic  question  which  has  puzzled  all 
researchers  to  date.  We  hope  that  among  our 
readers  will  be  some  who  can  provide  solutions 
to  these  riddles.  If  so,  suitably  documented 
answers  will  be  published  in  forthcoming 
Journals . . . 


IS  IT  TIME  TO  SELL? 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  COIN  AUCTION  SALES 

WANTED— Consignments  of  Ancients,  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Collections  or 
attractive  individual  specimens. 

REASONABLE  FEES-COMPETENT  CATALOGUING-ACCURATE  GRADING 


Your  coins  may  form  an  integral  part  of  a  definitive  specialty  catalog. 
ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  ALL  SALES  CATALOGS  AND  PRICES.  $5.00 


HENRY  CHRISTENSEN 

Hudson  County  National  Bank  Bldg., 
95  River  St.,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 

Tele:-20 1-656-2266 
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'Ti  l*-n :#'  nu 

" The  People  of  Israel  Lives  On . . 


This  beautiful  silver  coin  with  a  face 
value  of  five  Israel  Pounds  has  been 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  Israel 
in  commemoration  of  the 
1 8th  Anniversary  of  the  re¬ 
newed  independence  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  which  was 
celebrated  on  April  25  th. 

The  number  eighteen  has 
particular  significance  for 
Israel  since  the  Hebrew 
characters  which  denote 
this  number  also  spell 
the  word  "Chai”, 

meaning  "life”.  In  a  real 
sense,  then,  this  is  the 


"Crown  of  Life”.  It  bears  the  famed 
inscription:  "Am  Yisrael  Chai”  ("the 
People  of  Israel  lives  on”) 
which  is  said  to  have  orig¬ 
inated  with  King  David 
and  has  been  a  rallying 
force  for  Jews  throughout 
the  world.  The  "Crown  of 
Life”  is  the  latest  of  nine 
Israel  Independence  Day 
coins  issued  annually  since 
1958.  A  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  these  has  been 
reserved  until  Aug.  1 
for  new  subscribers  to  Israel’s 
coins  and  state  medals. 


ISRAEL  GOVERNMENT  COINS  AND  MEDALS  CORPORATION 
1 1  Keren  Hayes  od  Street,  Jerusalem,  Israel 
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C<pins  of  Japan ,  l»y  Derick  S.  Hartshorn  111,  Springfield,  Mass.  Soft 
cover,  20  pages,  25^. 

This  catalog,  while  modest  in  appearance,  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information  that  will  be  useful  to  the  collector  of  Japanese  coins.  The 
cover  title,  Coins  of  Japan,  is  somewhat  more  misleading  than  that 
shown  on  the  title  page,  Modern  Japanese  Coins,  with  Prices  by  Date 
and  Grade,  which  is  actually  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  mimeo¬ 
graphed  listing.  After  a  brief  introduction,  the  author  begins  a  listing 
of  Japanese  cojns  from  1873  to  the  present  in  which  each  coin  is  listed 
by  date  under  the  appropriate  Yeoman  catalog  number.  Mintage 
records  are  given  and  values  are  shown  for  seven  grades  of  condition. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  user  of  this  listing  will  be  able  to  translate 
Japanese  coin  legends  and  decipher  the  cycle  dates  shown  on  the  coins. 
The  user  should  also  have  access  to  the  Modern  World  Coins  Catalog, 
as  no  illustrations  are  given  with  the  listing.  Gold  coins  are  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

To  the  collector  who  is  interested  in  current  market  values  of  this 
series,  Coins  of  Japan  is  well  worth  its  nominal  price.  N.S. 

The  Coins  of  Colonial  Mexico  1536-1821  and  The  Empire  of  Iturhide 
1821-1823 ,  l>v  Neil  S.  I  I  berg,  published  by  tbe  author,  1966.  Soft 
cover,  104  pages,  illustrated.  $3.00. 

This  book  will  be  a  must  for  beginners  and  intermediate  collectors 
of  Colonial  Mexican  coins  as  it  is  the  most  complete  reference  available 
today.  This  is  not  a  volume  that  can  be  skimmed  through;  rather,  it 
must  be  studied  from  cover  to  cover  in  order  for  one  to  fully  com¬ 
prehend  the  grading  and  value  estimates  given. 

The  advanced  collector  of  Colonial  Mexico  will  learn  little  from 
this  work  as  it  is  mainly  a  composite  of  existing  references  combined 
with  the  study  of  one  of  the  top  collections,  that  of  the  Banco  de 
Mexico.  The  Mexican  Colonial  era  is  a  most  complex  series  and  a 
truly  comprehensive  study  will  not  only  take  many  years  of  research 
and  study  but  also  verification  of  all  listings  by  viewing  as  many 
collections  .as  possible.  This  work  does  not  indicate  that  such  was 
accomplished. 

The  format  is  generally  good  but  it  could  be  improved.  The  method 
of  arriving  at  values  needs  separate  attention  as  therein  lies  the  major 
appeal  of  the  reference.  The  book  is  more  practical  in  its  present  state 
for  use  in  Mexico  where  many  collectors  do  not  place  emphasis  on 
quality.  Dealers  and  collectors  in  the  United  States  will  encounter 
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difficulty  in  placing  values  on  rare  types,  rare  dates,  and  superior 
quality.  All  series  should  be  valued,  as  are  the  Iturbide  minor  coins. 
This  listing  is  very  accurate. 

Generally  the  four  reales  present  the  most  realistic  picture  of  values. 
The  minor  bust  gold  coins  are  seldom  found  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
when  offered  in  exhibit  quality  generally  will  bring  double  the  listed 
values.  Many  of  these  rare  gold  coins  have  not  been  offered  at  auction 
in  the  past  decade  so  how  can  a  realistic  catalog  price  be  given  with 
practically  no  supply  and  an  ever  increasing  demand  ?  Eight,  two,  and 
half  reales  of  the  Mexico  mint  of  both  pillar  and  bust  types  seem  to 
be  in  plentiful  supply  in  grades  up  to  fine  at  prices  in  the  catalog. 
High  quality,  elusive  dates,  provisionals  and  the  like,  seem  to  be 
establishing  new  record  prices  whenever  included  in  major  auctions. 
The  demand  of  European  collectors  for  the  better  pieces  has  spurred 
prices  upward. 

The  listings  contain  some  errors;  also,  a  number  of  known  coins  and 
assayers  are  not  listed.  There  are  many  sleepers  in  the  series  not 
given  recognition  such  as  the  minor  gold  pieces,  rare  dates  of  pillar 
4R  from  1763  through  1767,  the  1789-1790  Charles  IV  and  IIII  1R,  and 
the  Ferdinand  VII  4R  which  are  very  difficult  to  acquire  in  exhibit 
quality. 

Collecting  this  series  by  type  in  high  grades  of  condition  is  quite 
a  challenge  and  one  should  never  expect  to  complete  it  in  a  lifetime. 
This  is  a  good  guide  for  those  who  wish  to  try.  James  C.  Shipley 

Early  American  Coins ,  by  Robert  A.  Vlack,  Windsor  Research  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  Johnson  City,  N.Y.  1965.  Hard  cover,  120  pages,  illus.  $4.95. 

Early  American  coins  have  continued  to  gain  favor  among  collectors 
during  the  past  decade.  Despite  the  fact  that  all  of  these  coins  are  quite 
scarce  by  today’s  standards,  the  series  enjoys  a  popularity  today  that 
almost  rivals  that  of  sixty  years  ago,  when  interest  was  at  an  all  time 
high.  To  accommodate  the  needs  of  new  enthusiasts,  this  book  has  been 
written  following  the  popular  American  style  of  listing  the  coins  by 
major  types  or  collectible  varieties.  Each  listing  is  prefaced  by  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  particular  issue  and  values  are  placed  against  each 
coin  for  three  grades  of  condition. 

Vlack’s  coverage  of  the  Early  American  series  follows  the  pattern 
set  by  Crosby  in  his  monumental  book  on  this  series.  The  listing  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  all  of  the  Colonial  coins  that  rightfully  belong  in  this 
series,  but  also  most  of  the  medals,  tokens,  and  English  Tradesmen’s 
pieces  that  are  ascribed  to  this  series.  In  this  respect,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  so  to  speak,  or  to 
answer  the  students’  questions  about  which  of  these  coins  or  tokens 
actually  saw  circulation  in  early  America,  nor  is  an  explanation  given 
as  to  whether  or  not  certain  pieces,  like  the  New  England  stiver,  the 
Gloucester  token,  or  certain  other  pieces,  were  in  fact  contemporary 
issues. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  for  conveniently  dividing  the  book 
into  sections  encompassing  coins  of  the  Colonies,  French  Colonies  in 
America,  Early  American  State  coinage,  Early  United  States  states’ 
coinage,  and  Washington  coinage.  This  arrangement  is  a  great  help  to 
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understanding  the  complex  structure  of  the  many  issues.  The  listings 
in  each  section  are  very  good,  and  the  type  collector  who  follows  this 
book  will  be  able  to  conveniently  list  most  of  the  coins  in  his  collection 
without  the  necessity  of  referring  to  specialized  variety  catalogs.  The 
values  shown  are  generally  in  line  with  current  market  trends. 

The  concise  historical  notes,  while  undocumented  in  many  cases,  are 
interesting  and  offer  the  type  of  pertinent  information  that  a  collector 
might  be  looking  for.  Unfortunately,  the  author  is  a  far  better 
numismatist  than  writer,  and  the  reading  is  rather  hard  going. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  sections  of  the  book  is  that  covering  the 
Machin’s  Mills  pieces  struck  in  New  York.  These  generally  obscure  and 
overlooked  coins  were  indeed  a  major  part  of  Colonial  American 
coinage  and  deserve  the  attention  that  Vlack  has  given  them.  The 
values  placed  on  these  particular  coins,  while  seemingly  very  high,  are 
probably  a  good  indication  of  the  true  scarcity  of  such  items.  K.E.B. 


Monete  Stato  Pontificio — Citta  del  Vaticano  (dal  1700  al  1965),  by 
Mario  Mancini  and  Guerrino  Cirenei,  Stab.  Tip.  ‘4Grafiea,,,  Di  Salvi  & 

C.,  Perugia.  Soft  cover,  212  pages,  illustrated,  $6.00. 

^  » 

This  book,  though  written  in  Italian,  presents  no  stumbling  block  for 
the  American  numismatist  with  even  a  most  superficial  knowledge  of 
that  language.  The  title,  Coins  of  the  Papal  State  and  Vatican  City 
from  1700  to  1965,  encompasses  nicely  the  contents  of  this  work.  Each 
coin  is  listed  in  systematic  catalog  style  and  is  fully  described  as  to 
denomination,  metal,  size,  weight,  mint,  rarity,  and  value.  Appropriate 
illustrations  are  scattered  throughout  the  listings  and  specific  legends 
are  quoted  in  every  case. 

Over  four  thousand  coins  are  listed  in  this  splendid  work,  each  given 
a  number  for  simple  identification  purposes.  The  values  are  of  course 
in  Italian  lira  and  are  quoted  for  coins  in  only  the  most  usual  grades  of 
condition.  The  authors  have  not  attempted  to  include  any  historical 
background  other  than  a  simple  listing  of  the  Pontifical  reigns  and  a 
few  charts  explaining  their  system  of  listing,  grading  and  rarity.  A 
handy  bibliography  is  given  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  study  this 
subject  in  greater  detail.  K.E.B. 


NWMyjTEEIE/ 

by  Granvyl  G.  Hulse ,  Jr. 


In  the  study  of  numismatics 
there  are  mysteries  as  intriguing 
as  those  found  in  any  who-done-it. 
The  difference  in  solving  the  two 
is  that  in  the  who-done-it  you 
satisfy  only  yourself,  while  in 
solving  a  numismatic  mystery 
you  provide  needed  information 
for  thousands  of  other  students  of 
our  fascinating  hobby.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  in  the  earlier  1800’s  sev¬ 


eral  foreign  countries  had  coins 
struck  at  private  mints  in  the 
United  States.  One  such  was  the 
first  coin  of  our  fiftieth  state, 
Hawaii.  In  1847  King  Kameha- 
meha  III  authorized  the  coinage 
of  approximately  100,000  Hapa 
Hanei  i  (1  cent)  pieces.  They  were 
reportedly  struck  by  a  private 
firm  in  Philadelphia.  Which  firm? 
Can  you  prove  it? 
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I  would  like  to  purchase  a  few  Colonial 
collections,  as  well  as  choice  and  rare 
individual  items.  If  you  have  any  of  this 
material  available,  it  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  contact  me. 

Excellent  offerings  of  early  U.S. 
coins,  colonials  and  paper  money 
for  type  collectors  and  die  variety 
specialists.  Available  in  almost  all 
grades,  average  to  top  condition. 


Want  Lists  Invited — Prompt  Response 

We  specialize  in  servicing  critical  collectors  and  invite  careful  inspection 
of  our  approval  selections.  We  assemble  sets  of  colonial  coins  and  paper 
money  to  special  order  for  the  individual  collector.  May  we  have  references, 
please? 


Let  me  make  offers  for 
your  nice  early  U.S.  and 
colonial  coins.  You  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised. 


flidiGSidt  PicJze/i 

Specializing  in  early  United  States  and  Colonials 

A.N.A.  —  A.N.S. 

Telephone  516  MAyfair  1-0763 
P.O.  Box  123 
Albertson,  N.Y.  11507 

You  buy  with  authority  when  you  buy  from  a  specialist 
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United  States 
Coin  Value 


by  R.  S.  Yeoman 

A  Word,  A  Word,  My  Kingdom  for  a  Word ! ! 

It  looks  as  though  we  started  something  when  we  mentioned  our 
dislike  for  the  term  “proof-like”  in  our  article  on  Israel  in  the  May 
issue.  The  same  article,  somewhat  modified,  appeared  in  our  trade 
bulletin,  “The  Whitman  Coin  Supply  Merchandiser,”  which  goes  out  to 
thousands  of  dealers  and  jobbers.  Letters  have  come  in  regularly  for 
the  past  three  weeks  all  in  agreement  with  our  belief  that  we 
numismatists  badly  need  a  new  descriptive  word  for  a  choice  uncircu¬ 
lated  coin. 

After  having  written  the  article,  which  was  concerned  mainly  with 
my  Israel  visit  and  Israeli  mint  sets,  our  own  Mint  Bureau  announced 
its  offer  of  1965  Special  Mint  Sets  at  $4.  So  we’re  not  concerned  with 
United  States  ’coins  for  a  change.  The  word  “special”  as  used  by  our 
mint  people  is  a  pretty  safe  choice  and  describes  a  condition  of  striking 
that  is  honest  and  understandable.  We  have  seen  the  new  United  States 
set  and  we  find  it  a  quality  job  from  cent  to  half.  It  deserves  to  have  a 
label  like  “special.”  The  cost  of  $4  is  a  little  high,  but  only  relatively 
so.  By  extension,  proof  sets,  whenever  they  are  struck,  will  have  a  still 
higher  price  tag.  We  are  sure  the  sale  of  both  mint  sets  and  proof  sets 
will  be  held  down  at  these  prices,  but  we  can’t  find  any  sound  reason 
for  wanting  too  many  millions  for  any  single  year  of  either  set.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  will  apply,  as  it  inevitably  does.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  these  sets  will  reach  the  actual  collector  sooner  at  these 
prices,  and  the  speculator  will  be  less  of  a  speculator  and  more  of  a 
small  investor,  if  you  grasp  our  meaning. 

Now  back  to  the  “proof-like”  discussion.  All  writers  of  letters 
received  have  agreed  that  a  new  term  is  in  order — none  has  disagreed. 
Most  of  the  letters  contain  suggested  terms,  and  each  has  some  merit. 

In  our  May  article  we  used  these  adjectives  for  the  best  obtainable 
mint-run  condition:  brilliant,  well-struck  uncirculated,  choice,  tops, 
select,  near-perfect.  Our  reader  friends  were  more  inspired,  and  we 
thought  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest  to  list  some  of  them,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  collectors  who  sent  them  in: 

Harry  L.  Kaplun — Superior,  extremely  excellent,  Acme,  Apex. 

(He  remarked,  “This  is  PROOF  that  your  paper  is  read.”) 

Leroy  E.  Eslow — Gem. 

Louis  Karp — Specimint  (obviously  a  “coined”  word). 

Milton  J.  Long — Select  uncirculated. 

Jay  Schwartz — Select  Specimen  (SS),  First  Strike  (FS), 
Prime  Specimen  (PS). 

M.  H.  Bolender — Simply  wrote,  “Amen!  I  agree  100%.” 

The  Numismatic  News,  in  its  editorial  column  of  the  May  9  issue,  has 
joined  in  the  fun  by  publishing  a  few  quotes  from  our  article,  “In 
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Search  of  a  Numismatic-Like  Term,”  and  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  see  an  acceptable  term  developed.  We  welcome  this  and  any  other 
publication  to  express  its  views  on  the  subject.  This  is  not  a  private, 
Whitman  or  Yeoman  field  of  inquiry. 

Scott  E.  Hedges  agreed  with  our  premise;  and  while  he  was  on  the 
subject  of  grading,  he  asked  if  a  coin  is  uncirculated  if  it  has  a  number 
of  “bag  marks”  on  it.  Our  answer  is  a  statement  in  the  Red  Book  which 
we’ll  quote  for  those  who  haven’t  noticed  lately:  (Page  151,  Silver 
Dollars)  “Most  uncirculated  silver  dollars  have  scratches  or  nicks 
because  of  handling  of  mint  bags.  Perfect  coins  without  blemishes  are 
generally  worth  50%  more  than  listed  values.” 

Yes,  Mr.  Hedges,  it  can  still  be  graded  uncirculated,  and  brilliant 
uncirculated  if  untarnished  and  obviously  brilliant.  We  would  expect 
any  gentlemanly  (or  lady-like)  collector  to  mention  scratches  or 
blemishes  on  an  uncirculated  coin  offered  for  sale  unseen.  As  further 
reference  we  point  to  page  two  of  the  Red  Book  under  the  heading 
“Condition  of  Coins” — “Important:  Coins  in  any  condition  with 
defects  such  as  .  .  .  scratched,  .  .  .  nicked  ...  or  have  other  imperfections 
are  worth  less  than  when  free  of  these  defects.”  A  coin  never  placed 
in  circulation  qualifies  for  this  grade,  but  we  urge  that  blemishes 
sustained  from  the  hazards  of  bag  movements  be  clearly  described 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  ethics.  “Impaired”  is  a  good,  short 
descriptive  term  to  use  in  cases  of  this  kind  somewhat  as  follows: 
1878CC  Silver  Dollar  Impaired  Uncirculated  (bag  marks). 

Just  a  suggestion,  friends.  We  have  always  advocated  candor  and 
accuracy  in  coin  offers.  Yet  we  don’t  wish  to  act  as  judge  and  jury  for 
the  hobby  and  set  up  arbitrary  standards  of  terminology.  We  think  a 
dealer  or  collector  knows  right  from  wrong  when  he  sells  or  trades  by 
the  written  word.  Why  not  describe  a  numismatic  specimen  as  it 
apparently  is,  and  not  hide  too  much  behind  standardized  terms. 
Caveat  Emptor  is  a  good  legal  cloak  of  protection  for  the  seller,  but  in 
a  friendly  hobby  like  ours  we  ought  to  establish  and  maintain  rapport 
between  buyer  and  seller  on  simple,  honest  disclosure  of  a  coin’s  con¬ 
dition  as  it  really  is. 

Governments  have  a  responsibility  to  produce  a  quality  product  when 
it  is  offered  to  collectors  at  a  premium.  They  strike  and  offer  to  the 
collectors  one  of  two  kinds  of  coins — proofs  or  those  what-you-may- 
callit  uncirculated  sets. 

Now  if  we  only  could  think  up  a  good  word  .  .  .  any  suggestions? 
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New  Issues — World  Coins 

The  coordinator  for  new  world  coin  issues  and  information  is 
Ernst  Kraus,  393  Seventh  Avenue,  Room  939,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 
Specimens  sent  to  him  will  be  returned  promptly  after  they  are 
photographed.  All  contributors  will  receive  a  credit  notice  as  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  cooperation. 


AUSTRIA 

Two  commemorative  coins  are  to  appear  for  1966,  a  25  Schilling 
honoring  Ferdinand  Raimund  and  a  50  Schilling  commemorating  the 
founding  of  the  Austrian  National  Bank  in  1816. 


CANADA 

Canadian  Mint  Presentation  Set  of  Coins 
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THIS  GREAT  REFERENCE  ON  THE  COINS  OF 
CHINA  SPOTLIGHTS  MORE  THAN 
30  CENTURIES  OF  CHINESE  NUMISMATICS 


<ff)NE5E 
CURRENCV 


I  •*  m  <r- 


.«  *  V 


by  Frederick  Schjoth,  Former  Commissioner  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs, 
Ning-po,  with  new  introduction,  revisions  and  up-dating,  plus  new  photographs  by 
VIRGIL  HANCOCK. 

A  GUIDE  BOOK  OF  CHINESE  COINS 


HERE  IS  ONE  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  numismatic  books  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  focusing  on  an  area  of  the 
world  which  each  day  grows  in  im¬ 
portance.  “Chinese  Currency”  is 
light-years  away  from  the  “dull” 
tome  ...  it  is  intensely  alive  with 
anecdotes  and  living  history,  from 
Kublai  Khan  and  the  rival  war-lords 
who  settled  a  battle  with  a  checker 
game  to  modern  times  of  strife  and 
turmoil. 

Far  ranging  . . .  goes  back  to  the 
Chou  Dynasty,  1122  to  55BC  .  .  . 
“Chinese  Currency”  is  truly  a  book 
that  every  earnest  numismatist  must 
have,  and  one  which  the  intelligent, 
enlightened  collector  should  obtain 
for  pure  pleasure  and  knowledge. 

A  wealth  of  learning. 

Among  the  extremely  interesting 
facts  you  will  learn  is  the  illustrated 
story  of  how  Chinese  characters  are 


formed  and  what  they  mean  .  .  .  how 
to  read  dates  on  Chinese  coins,  sim¬ 
plified  so  greatly  that  Mr.  Hancock 
says,  “even  a  10  year  old  child  can 
understand  it.”  Also  an  index  identi¬ 
fying  Chinese  coins  and  much,  much 
more. 

It  is  a  big,  handsome  book;  pages 
are  814  x  1314  inches  . . .  272  pages, 
hundreds  of  plates,  beautiful  line 
drawings  and  photographs.  While  a 
few  hours  with  this  book  may  not 
make  one  an  authority  on  so  vast  a 
subject  as  China  and  Chinese  coins, 
it  will  come  closer  than  any  other 
volume  you  can  read.  And  we  guar¬ 
antee  many  delightful  surprises  while 
you  are  learning  about  Chinese 
coins,  amulets,  charms  . . .  and  leg¬ 
ends. 

“Chinese  Currency”  is  a  LIMITED 
EDITION,  available  for  $12.50. 
Please  order  at  once. 


NEW  PRICE  SUPPLEMENT  IS  INCLUDED  WITH  EACH  BOOK.  PRICES  ARE  UP  TO  DATE 
AND  COVER  ALL  PIECES  LISTED  IN  THE  BOOK. 


ANCO  Creative  Coin  Merchandisers 

Subsidiary  of  Anderson  News  Co. 

4320  Huntsville  Road  Florence,  Alabama  Tele.  205  766-3931 
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The  first  gold  coin  to  be  issued  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Mint  in 
more  than  half  a  century  will  be  distributed  in  1967  in  a  special  set 
of  Canadian  coinage  to  commemorate  the  Centennial  year. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  announced  that  orders  will  be  received  by 
the  Mint  between  now  and  September  30,  1967  for  the  special  pres¬ 
entation  sets.  Deliveries  will  commence  early  in  January  1967. 

The  gold  coin — $20  in  denomination  and  about  the  size  of  the  present 
25-cent  piece — will  be  sold  only  as  part  of  the  complete  set  of  coins 
which  will  include  one  of  each  of  the  six  newly  designed  coins  to  be 
issued  for  normal  circulation  in  the  Centennial  year.  The  seven  coins 
will  be  packaged  in  a  leather  presentation  case  approximately  five 
inches  square  and  bearing  the  Canadian  Coat  of  Arms  on  the  cover. 
The  price  of  the  set  will  be  $40. 

The  obverse  side  of  the  $20  gold  coin  will  carry  the  portrait  of  the 
Queen  and  the  reverse  side  will  bear  the  traditional  Coat  of  Arms.  It 
will  be  the  first  gold  coin  issued  by  Canada  since  1914  when  gold 
coins  of  $5  and  $10  were  minted.  The  other  six  coins  in  the  set,  in 
denominations  from  one  cent  to  one  dollar,  will  carry  on  their  reverse 
sides  the  new  wildlife  series  designed  by  artist  Alex  Colville  of  Sack- 
ville,  New  Brunswick. 

In  order  to  insure  minimum  delay  for  individual  collectors  in  having 
their  orders  filled,  the  Mint  will  reserve  the  right  to  defer  delivery 
of  any  order  for  more  than  five  sets  until  smaller  orders  have  been 
filled.  It  is  anticipated  that  all  orders  can  be  filled  during  the  Centen¬ 
nial  year. 

In  view  of  the  restrictions  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  prohibit  the  importation  of  gold  coins  of 
this  nature,  the  Mint  will  not  accept  orders  from  persons  in  these 
countries. 

Orders  for  the  special  presentation  set  containing  the  gold  coin 
should  be  addressed  to:  Presentation  Coin  Set,  P.O.  Box  100,  Ottawa 
2,  Ontario.  No  other  mail  should  be  sent  to  this  address.  Orders  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check,  post  office  money  order  or  bank 
draft,  made  payable  to  the  Receiver  General  of  Canada.  All  orders 
accepted  will  be  considered  final  and  there  will  be  no  cancellations  or 
refunds. 

Following  its  past  practice,  the  Mint  will  also  sell  in  1967  numis¬ 
matic  sets  of  uncirculated  coin  containing  one  each  of  the  six  normal 
denominations  from  one  cent  to  one  dollar  bearing  the  new  Centennial 
designs.  A  further  announcement  will  be  made  later  regarding  the 
sale  of  these  sets  and  the  dates  for  applications. 


NEW  CENTENNIAL  COINAGE 

Noted  Artist  Designs  New  Wildlife  Series  For  Centennial  Coins 

An  art  gallery  of  wild  animals,  birds  and  fish  portrayed  by  Alex 
Colville,  a  Canadian  artist  of  international  reputation,  has  been 
chosen  for  the  new  designs  that  will  appear  on  the  special  Centennial 
coinage  of  1967  to  commemorate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Confed¬ 
eration. 

The  Honourable  Mitchell  Sharp,  Minister  of  Finance,  announced 
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U.S.  GOLD  COINS  FOR  SALE 


Br.  Unc.  St.  Gaudens  $20.  Price  each  $49.95.  Your  choice:  1908  P  NM,  1927  P. 

Other  Br.  Unc.  Gaudens  $20,  $51.95  ea.  1910  D,  1911  D,  1926  P. 

Other  BU  $20  $54.95  ea.  1907  P  NM,  1925  P. 

Br.  Unc.  Liberty  $20.  Price  each  $49.95.  Your  choice:  1899  P;  1900  P,  1904  P,  1907  P.  Other 
BU  $20  $53.95  ea.  1901  P,  1903  P. 

Br.  Unc.  Indian  $10.  Price  each  $44.95.  Your  choice:  1910  P,  1910  D,  1914  P,  1915  P. 

Br.  Unc.  Liberty  $10.  Price  each  $29.50.  Your  choice:  1893  P,  1894  P,  1899  P,  1901  P,  1906  D. 

Other  BU  $10  $30.50  ea.  1882  P,  1889  S,  1892  P,  1895  P,  1897  P,  1907  P. 

Other  BU  $10  $32.50  ea.  1880  P,  1881  P,  1881  S,  1886  P,  1887  S,  1898  P,  1899  S,  1900  P,  1903 

P,  1905  P,  1906  S. 

Br.  Unc.  Liberty  $5.  Price  each  $26.95.  Your  choice:  1895  P,  1898  P,  1900  P,  1901  S,  1902  P, 
1903  P,  1907  P,  1908  P. 

Br.  Unc.  Indian  $2.50.  Price  each  $28.95.  Your  choice:  1910  P,  1911  P,  1912,  1913,  1915, 
1925  D,  1926,  1927,  1928,  1929. 


BR.  UNC.  U.S.  MINT  SETS  FOR  SALE.  Each  set  is  priced  right  for  you. 


1952  POS - 15  coins . $26.50 

1953  PDS - 15  coins . $26.50 

1954  PDS - 15  coins . $12.50 

1955  PDS - 11  coins . $20.95 

1956  PD  -  9  coins . $  6.25 

1957  PD  - 10  coins . $  5.59 


1958  PD - lO  coins . $8.79 

1959  PD—  lO  coins . $5.39 

1960  PD - lO  coins . $4.99 

1961  PD - 10  coins . . $4.49 

1962  PD - lO  coins . $4.15 

1963  PD - lO  coins . $3.19 


1964  PD - lO  coins . $3.19 

Canadian  Sets 

1963  - 6  coins . $3.45 

1964  - 6  coins . $3.25 


All  sets  come  packaged  in  your  choice  of  Snap  Lok  plastic  holders  or  heat  sealed  in  proof 
set  type  pouches. 


Br.  Unc.  West  German  Mint  Sets.  BU  set  of  5  current  coins  contains  I  ea.  50,  10,  5,  2, 

I  Pfennig  heat  sealed  in  proof  pouch.  Special:  99®  per  set.  We  also  have  complete  W. 
German  sets  consisting  of  above  coins  plus  5  Marks  silver,  2  and  I  Marks.  Price  for  this 
set  is  $4.50. 


Guatemala  Mint  Set.  BU  silver  50,  25,  10  and  5  Centavos  (4  silver  coins)  and  I  Centavo 

heat  sealed  in  proof  pouch.  Price:  $2.65  per  set. 


1943-PDS  STEEL  CENT  SETS 

Over  the  years,  we  have  sold  many  Unc. 
rolls  and  sets  of  BU  steel  cents.  Many  of 
the  cents,  although  Uncirculated,  were 
tarnished.  We  have  recently  had  these 
cents  reprocessed  so  that  they  look  as 
good  as  before.  We  now  offer  our  Un¬ 
circulated  set,  reprocessed  to  a  nice  bril¬ 
liance,  at  these  bargain  prices.  Each  set 
comes,  as  pictured,  in  the  silver  lettered 
50#  Plastic  holder!  Guaranteed  Uncircu¬ 
lated  before  processing. 


Our  Price  $1.10  Per  Seif 

(as  pictured,  including  holder) 

Please  add  25*  handling  on  orders  under  $5  only.  Otherwise  everything  is  postpaid  and 
insured  to  you. 

GERALD  ZAID  (A  N  A.) 

P.O.  Box  3483  Dept.  W  Philadelphia  22,  Penna. 


5  Sets  For  . $4.95 

10  Sets  For  .  9.50 


Yes,  the  free  50c  holder  comes 
with  each  and  every  set! 
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that  designs  submitted  by  the  Sackville,  N.B.,  artist  for  the  reverse 
sides  of  all  six  denominations  of  coins  were  selected  by  an  11 -member 
board  of  judges  in  a  competition  that  was  opened  in  1964. 

Mr.  Colville  has  pictured  a  Canada  goose  in  flight  for  the  silver 
dollar,  a  wolf  in  mid-howl  for  the  50  cent  coin,  a  prowling  wildcat 
for  the  25  cent  coin,  a  sleek  mackerel  for  the  10  cent  coin,  a  speeding 
rabbit  for  the  five  cent  coin,  and  a  dove  for  the  one  cent  coin. 

He  said  that  in  choosing  his  images,  “I  decided  that  only  the  world 
of  nature  would  provide  themes  with  sufficient  depth  of  meaning. 
It  is  a  question  of  finding  images  which  are  worthy  and  appropriate 
for  use  in  celebrating  our  country’s  Centennial,  images  which  will 
express  not  merely  some  particular  time,  place  or  event  but  a  whole 
century  of  Canada,  and  even  more.” 

The  Centennial  coins  to  be  issued  at  the  start  of  1967  represent 
the  first  full-scale  redesigning  of  the  reverse  of  Canadian  coinage 
in  30  years — since  1937.  In  that  period,  special  commemorative  designs 
have  appeared  for  brief  periods  on  only  the  five  cent  coin  and  silver 
dollar. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  said  the  Government  will  consider  next  year 
whether  the  rfew  designs  will  be  adopted  for  regular  issue  following 
the  Centennial  year.  The  Centennial  coins  will  carry  the  words 
“Canada  1867-1967.” 


Tentative  Tentative 

Catalog  No.  Value  (Unc.) 

59  1  Cent  Bronze  1967  . $ - 


60  5  Cents  Nickel  1967 

61  10  Cents  Silver  1967 

62  25  Cents  Silver  1967 
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63  50  Cents  Silver  1967 

64  1  Dollar  Silver  1967 

65  20  Dollars  Gold  1967 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

A  commemorative  coin  for  the  1100th  anniversary  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Moravian  kingdom  has  been  announced.  Also,  the  5  Kcs 
copper-nickel  coin  has  again  been  resumed  to  replace  paper  money. 
More  details  will  be  published  as  they  become  available.  Courtesy 
Numorum  Trust  Reg. 


FINLAND 

A  crown-size  coin  of  base  silver  is  to  be  a  future  release,  com¬ 
memorating  the  revolution  against  Russia  which  commenced  December 
6,  1917.  The  denomination  of  this  new  coin  will  be  10  Heavy  Markkaa. 
Courtesy  Numorum  Trust  Reg. 

GUERNSEY 

To  commemorate  the  Norman  Conquest,  a  10  Shillings  crown-size 
coin  is  reported,  to  be  scheduled  for  release.  Courtesy  Numorum  Trust 
Reg. 


JERSEY 

To  commemorate  the  900th  anniversary  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
the  States  of  Jersey  will  issue  a  3-coin  set.  A  5  Shilling  piece  is  to 
be  one  of  these  coins.  The  others  will  be  a  Penny  and  Threepence. 
Courtesy  Numorum  Trust  Reg.,  also  Corbitt  and  Hunter. 

MALAGASY  REPUBLIC 


1  1  Franc  Steel  1965  . 20 

Obverse:  Flower  in  the  center,  date  below,  legend  around: 
FAMOAHAMBOLAN.NY  REPOBLTKA  MALAGASY.  Reverse: 
Head  of  a  native  Longhorn,  wreath  below,  value  on  top  in  French 
and  Malagasy  between  Paris  mint  marks:  1  FRANC  IRAIMBIL- 
ANJA.  Plain  edge. 

2  2  Francs  Steel  1965  . 30 

Obverse  similar  to  above.  Reverse  similar  except  for  value:  2 
FRANCS  VENTY  SY  KTROBO.  Larger  planchet.  Plain  edge. 
The  above  two  values  are  the  first  coins  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Malagasy  Republic,  formerly  Madagascar.  Courtesy  Lauren 
Benson. 
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New  High-Speed  manufacturing  techniques  now  enable 
us  to  offer  our  famous  coin  holders  at  this  new  low 
price. 


STILL  THE  BEST 


. now  in  sizes 
. . .  easy  to  type  on 
. ....  no  staples  to  rust 

. ultra-thin  design 

. guaranteed  to  stick 

.....  proven  faster  to  use 

. air-tight  protection 

. fits  all  U.S.  and  foreign  coins 


HUDGEONS  E-Z  PRODUCTS 

5817  SMITH  ROAD 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44142 
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PERU 

A  new  commemorative  issue  marking  the  centenary  of  the  Battle 
of  May  2,  1866  has  been  issued.  More  details  will  follow.  Courtesy 
Numorum  Trust  Reg. 


PHILIPPINES 

Coins  dated  1966  are  being  released  by  the  Central  Bank.  Two 
denominations  were  ordered  to  be  struck  at  the  Altona,  West  Germany, 
mint  (a  private  mint).  Quantities  will  be  70  million  10  Centavos  and 
40  million  25  Centavos  pieces.  This  information  courtesy  Dr.  P.  I. 
de  Jesus  of  Manila. 

Aside  from  minor  stylistic  differences,  the  coins  are  similar  to 
previous  issues. 


POLAND 

It  is  reported  that  a  silver  10  Zloty  coin  will  be  issued  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  1000th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Polish  king¬ 
dom  in  966  A.D.  Also,  two  pattern  pieces  will  be  struck  especially 
for  collectors,  in  silver.  This  information  courtesy  Numorum  Trust 
Reg.  ♦, 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 

8  10  Dong  Copper-nickel  . 50 

Design  similar  to  the  1  Dong  coin  illustrated  in  the  September, 
1965  Journal  on  page  621. 

YUGOSLAVIA 


36  5  Para  Bronze  1965  . 10 

Obverse:  Arms  in  center,  Greco-Serbian  legend  around:  SOCIJAL- 
ISTICHKA  FEDERATIVNA  REPUBLIKA  JUGOSLAVIJA. 
Reverse:  Value,  date  below,  all  within  a  laurel-oak  wreath,  6 
stars  on  top.  Reeded  edge. 

40  1  Dinar  Copper-Nickel  1965  . 75 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value. 

Courtesy  Max  Yas,  President  of  World  Wide  Coin  Corporation, 
Montreal,  Canada.  Further  information  on  this  country  is  that 
a  new  *50  and  20  Dinar  coin  as  well  as  a  10  Para  will  be  released 
later  this  year.  Also,  new  5,  10  and  50  Dinar  banknotes  have  been 
issued.  However,  contrary  to  reports  published  recently,  no  new 
20  Dinar  notes  have  been  released  nor  are  there  any  of  this  de¬ 
nomination  planned  in  the  near  future. 

Additional  credit  also  to  D.  Bozovic. 
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For  the  finest  personal  service  on  coin  and 
stamp  supplies  in  the  New  England  States,  call 
or  write — 

Maurice  A.  Storck  &  Sons 

P.O.  Box  644 
Portland,  Maine  04104 

FAST  —  RELIABLE  —  Featuring  the  complete 
Whitman  line  and  other  coin  and  stamp  sup¬ 
plies. 

Phone  207-774-7271 


if  it's  absolutely  the  FINEST  coin  holder  made  .  .  . 


if  it’s  part  of  the  most  complete  line  available  .  .  . 


if  it’s  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 


and  backed  by  NATIONAL  advertising  .  .  . 
and  if  it’s  unconditionally  GUARANTEED  .  .  . 


CAPITAL  PLASTICS  INC.  •  3136  Dellwood  Ave.,  N.W.  / 


CANTON  8,  OHIO 
44708 

GReenwood  7-2281 
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A  HOLIDAY 

FROM  NUMISMATICS 

being  notes  on  an  alcoholic  sojourn  in  the  emerald  isle 

by  Horace  Hull 


“Numismatics  in  Ireland  is 
approaching  its  infancy.” 

These  were  the  wistful  words 
of  Mr.  E.  Thomas  Murray,  a 
gentleman  of  infinite  charm.  Mr. 
Murray  is  doubly  blest;  he  sub¬ 
scribes  to  the  Whitman  Numis¬ 
matic  Journal ,  and  he  resides  in 
Dublin.  These  two  blessings  were 
tempered  somewhat  when  I  con¬ 
tacted  him  out  of  the  blue  last 
fall  with  the  news  that  I  was 
coming  directly  to  Ireland  and 
hoped  to  meet  with  him.  Now, 
after  several  days  motoring  east 
from  Shannon  through  the 
world’s  greenest  countryside  and 
several  more  days  in  the  world’s 
most  hospitable  city,  my  wife 
Lotta  and  I  were  ensconced  with 
Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Derek 
Young  in  the  comfortable  up¬ 
stairs  lounge  of  a  pub  in  Talbot 
Street.  It  was  here  that  Mr. 
Murray  summed  up  the  prenatal 
state  of  numismatics  in  Ireland. 

It  has  since  occurred  to  me 
that  there  may  well  exist  a  di¬ 
rect  relationship  between  the 
low  state  of  the  coin  hobby  in 
Ireland  and  the  good  manners 
and  honest  friendliness  one  en¬ 
counters  throughout  the  country. 
Perhaps  it  is  possible  only  in  a 
land  secure  from  bourse  room 
haggling,  teletype  ticking,  sol¬ 


dered  mint  marks  and  altered 
dates,  secure  in  fact  from  all  the 
excesses  of  numismatics,  for  men 
to  become  truly  civilized.  Per¬ 
haps,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
something  in  the  gentle  Irish  tem¬ 
perament  which  is  simply  not 
conducive  to  peering  owlishly  at 
dates  and  mint  marks  and  die 
varieties  whenever  one  receives 
a  handful  of  coins.  Or  perhaps 
these  are  no  more  than  the  ru¬ 
minations  of  an  exhausted  coin 
buff  who  approached  his  trip  not 
as  one  embarking  on  a  numis¬ 
matic  holiday  but  as  one  taking 
a  holiday  from  numismatics. 

Mr.  Murray  viewed  the  low 
state  of  Irish  numismatics  with 
some  concern.  Coin  collecting,  he 
predicted,  would  come  into  its 
own  in  Ireland  before  very  long. 
The  hobby  would  take  hold  and 
grow  at  a  rapid  pace. 

“But  by  that  time,”  he  said, 
“the  best  coins  will  have  left  the 
country.” 

The  systematic  depletion  of  the 
best  Irish  coins  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time,  caused  not  by  the 
efforts  of  collectors  but  by  the 
rising  price  of  silver.  Irish  shil¬ 
lings,  florins  and  half  crowns 
were  struck  in  silver  until  1943; 
when  coinage  of  these  denomina¬ 
tions  was  resumed  in  1951,  the 
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composition  was  changed  to  cop¬ 
per-nickel.  Banks  have  been  con¬ 
sistently  sorting  all  incoming- 
coins,  returning  the  copper-nickel 
pieces  to  circulation,  shipping  all 
silver  pieces  to  England,  presum¬ 
ably  for  melting.  The  results  are 
apparent  even  to  a  casual  visitor; 
one  regularly  encounters  copper 
pennies  dating  all  the  way  back  to 
the  late  nineteenth  century  but 
rarely  finds  an  Irish  or  English 
silver  coin. 

In  a  country  liberally  salted 
with  collectors,  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  silver  coins  would  have  no 
particular  ill  effects.  Hoarding 
and  investment  would  insure  a 
continuing  supply  of  such  coins 
for  hobbyists  yet  unborn.  But  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  small 
number  of  Irish  collectors  will  be 
able  to  retire  coins  in  such  quan¬ 
tity. 

An  anecdote  might  best  illus¬ 


trate  the  scarcity  of  coin  collec¬ 
tors  in  Ireland.  In  Dublin,  I  made 
a  concerted  effort  to  locate  a  coin 
dealer.  While  several  Dawson 
Street  antique  dealers  had  a 
handful  of  gold  coins,  English 
crowns  and  miscellaneous  medals 
on  display,  none  dealt  in  coins  to 
any  extent,  and  only  one  was  able 
to  refer  me  to  Dublin’s  sole  coin 
shop,  run  by  Mr.  Kevin  O’Kelly 
in  the  storefront  of  a  smelting 
firm  in  Wellington  Quay. 

At  the  shop  I  had  a  pleasant 
chat  with  Mr.  O’Kelly  and  Mr.  S. 
N.  Lane  of  County  Kildare,  a 
specialist  in  the  Hiberno-Danish 
issues.  Mr.  O’Kelly  maintained  a 
stock  of  Whitman  books  and  sup¬ 
plies  and  had  a  good  group  of 
foreign  coins  on  hand,  along  with 
post-1928  Irish  issues.  When  I 
mentioned  an  interest  in  tokens, 
he  told  of  having  recently  ob¬ 
tained  an  original  hoard  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  tavern  tokens 


MEXICAN  COINS 
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from  a  descendant  of  the  original 
issuer. 

The  token  was  unlisted  and 
presumably  unknown.  The  hoard 
contained  two  dozen  pieces,  and 
Mr.  O’Kelly  began  at  once  dis¬ 
persing  these  to  all  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  with  an  interest  in  this 
sort  of  material.  This  only  ac¬ 
counted  for  half  the  hoard — and, 
happily,  I  was  able  to  add  the 
token  to  my  collection. 

Another  stumbling  block  for 
Irish  numismatics  is  the  lack  of  a 
local  supply  of  pre-1928  coins. 
While  Ireland  has  a  rich  and 
varied  numismatic  heritage,  no 
coins  were  issued  from  the  1823 
pennies  of  George  IV  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  series  of  4928.  Thus  the  em¬ 
bryonic  Irish  collector  can  expect 
to  find  only  recent  and  relatively 
common  coins  in  circulation.  If 
he  wishes  to  branch  out  into  older 
material,  he  must  enlist  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  London  dealer. 

Two  Irish  Rarities 

There  are,  however,  two  pos¬ 
sible  “circulation  finds”  he  can 
make,  and  if  these  two  modern 
Irish  rarities  are  widely  pub¬ 
licized  Irish  numismatics  might 
well  receive  a  great  shot  in  the 
arm.  The  coins  in  question  are 
the  florin  and  half  crown  of  1943. 

Mr.  Derek  Young  has  men¬ 
tioned  these  pieces  in  an  article 
in  World  Coins  and  told  me  about 
them  at  greater  length  at  our 
meeting.  He  theorizes  that  a 
quantity  of  1943  half  crowns  was 
struck  at  the  Royal  Mint.  It  was 
then  decided  to  remelt  the  entire 
issue,  but  somewhere  along  the 
way  a  small  number  of  pieces 
found  their  way  to  Ireland  and 
were  released  into  circulation. 
Mr.  Young  guessed  that  a  bag  of 
a  thousand  pieces  might  have 
been  dispersed  in  this  fashion.  Of 


these,  Mr.  Young  has  been  able  to 
confirm  the  existence  of  only  two 
dozen  or  so  specimens  in  collec¬ 
tors’  hands. 

Presumably  the  same  sort  of 
circumstances  surround  the  1943 
florin,  of  which  less  than  a  dozen 
specimens  are  known  to  exist. 

It  seems  probable  that  there 
are  1943  florins  and  half  crowns 
presently  circulating  in  Ireland. 
If  so,  the  country  is  a  fertile 
hunting  ground  for  two  legiti¬ 
mate  rarities.  And,  should  the 
significance  of  these  two  coins 
become  a  matter  of  public  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  rapid  growth  of  coin 
collecting  in  Ireland  seems  as¬ 
sured. 

It  was,  after  all,  the  B.  Max 
Mehl-inspired  search  for  1913 
Liberty  Nickels  which  launched 
coin  collecting  toward  its  present 
status  as  America’s  second  favor¬ 
ite  indoor  pastime.  No  one  ever 
found  one  of  these  coins,  since 
none  ever  existed  in  circulation, 
but  millions  of  Americans  became 
coin-conscious  and  many  wound 
up  joining  the  hobby.  In  a  similar 
fashion,  the  well-publicized  value 
of  the  1930  penny  turned  Aus¬ 
tralia  overnight  into  a  nation  of 
coin  collectors.  The  superiority 
of  the  Irish  character  notwith¬ 
standing,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
1943  florin  and  half  crown  could 
have  a  similar  effect. 

If  this  should  happen,  many 
Irish  coins  with  no  great  pre¬ 
mium  value  at  present  will  quick¬ 
ly  emerge  as  “key”  coins.  Rough¬ 
ly  a  third  of  the  country’s  modern 
coins  have  a  mintage  of  less  than 
half  a  million.  The  1939  three¬ 
pence  and  the  1937  half  crown 
have  especially  short  mintages  of 
64,000  and  40,000  respectively. 
With  so  few  coins  saved  over  the 
years  and  so  many  silver  coins 
already  gone,  these  pieces  are 
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even  scarcer  than  mintage  fig¬ 
ures  indicate  and  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated  as  such  once  the  hobby 
should  take  hold  of  the  general 
imagination. 

(Shortly  after  this  article  was 
written,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  which  included  several  clip¬ 
pings  from  the  Irish  Independ¬ 
ent.  Various  articles  told  of  Mr. 
Murray’s  efforts  to  obtain  a  1943 
florin  through  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  offering  first  five 
pounds  and  later  seven  pounds 
ten  for  the  coin.  The  precise  data 
on  the  coins  is  explained  thus  in 
one  of  the  articles:  “Of  the 
1,179,150  Irish  silver  coins  minted 
in  the  Royal  Mint  in  1943,  there 
were  1000  florins  and  8000  half- 
crowns  put  into  circulation  in 
Ireland.  The  balance  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Mint  for  remelting.” 

(Mr.  Murray  wrote  me  that  he 


.  .  NOW  will  you  take  back 
those  f50D  nickels  you  sold  me 
last  year?” 


was  unable  to  obtain  a  florin,  but 
that  another  member  of  his  nu¬ 
mismatic  society  did  acquire  one 
recently,  and  that  he  himself 
picked  up  an  additional  1943  half- 
crown  through  his  advertising. 

(He  also  enclosed  details  of  the 
first  commemorative  coin  in  Ire¬ 
land’s  history,  a  ten  shilling  sil¬ 
ver  piece  to  commemorate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  1916 
Dublin  Easter  Rising.  This  unique 
coin  will  be  shown  next  month  in 
the  Journal's  New  Issue  column.) 

English  Coins  in  Ireland 

Coins  and  currency  of  Great 
Britain  circulate  freely  in  Ire¬ 
land.  I  would  estimate  that 
roughly  a  third  of  the  coins  that 
passed  through  my  hands  in  Ire¬ 
land  were  British  pieces.  The  re¬ 
verse  of  this  situation  does  not 
exist,  incidentally;  the  English 
are  extremely  reluctant  to  accept 
Irish  money. 

The  dual  circulation  of  British 
and  Irish  coins  provided  an  addi¬ 
tional  source  of  confusion  for 
Lotta,  who  was  having  trouble 
enough  adjusting  to  the  awesome 
world  of  pounds  and  shillings  and 
pence.  In  addition,  it  has  given 
rise  to  an  interesting  situation — 
while  on  the  one  hand  the  best 
Irish  coins  have  found  their  way 
to  England,  so  have  many  coins 
currently  obsolete  in  Britain  re¬ 
mained  in  circulation  in  Ireland. 

This  is  most  dramatically  so  in 
the  case  of  the  farthings.  The 
British  farthing,  demonetized  in 
its  country  of  origin,  is  still  legal 
tender  in  Ireland  and  still  cir¬ 
culates.  Irish  farthings,  last 
minted  in  1959,  are  also  in  circu¬ 
lation.  The  coins  see  limited  duty, 
often  spending  most  of  their  time 
in  bureau  drawers  or  piggy 
banks.  But  farthings  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  certain  transactions — a 
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loaf  of  bread,  for  example,  is 
priced  at  6V4,d. — and  many  mer¬ 
chants  are  periodically  forced  to 
issue  cardboard  farthing  tokens 
when  their  supply  of  these  coins 
is  depleted.  As  I  never  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread,  I 
saw  neither  a  farthing  nor  a 
farthing  token  in  all  of  Ireland, 
but  I  did  learn  that  one  is  apt  to 
receive  either  British  or  Irish 
farthings  in  change,  and  that  the 
former  frequently  date  back  to 
the  Victorian  issues. 

I’m  sure  I  learned  other  inter¬ 
esting  numismatic  facts  that  eve¬ 
ning,  but  a  tidal  wave  of  stout 
washed  them  out  of  my  mind. 
I  do  recall,  though,  that  Mr. 
Young  cleared  up  the  matter  of 
post-1928  Irish  proofs.  Small 
quantities  of  proof  coins  have 
been  produced  intermittently  over 
the  past  several  years,  but  all  of 
these  were  struck  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  proof  dies  and  are  dated 
1928. 

After  a  fine  session  of  coin  talk, 
and  after  Mr.  Murray  had  im¬ 
proved  my  collection  by  present¬ 
ing  me  with  an  almost  embarras¬ 
singly  generous  assortment  of 
Irish  coins,  we  settled  into  a  more 
general  discussion  of  our  two 
countries.  I  had  not  previously 
realized  that  American  television 
programs  do  infinitely  more  to 
project  our  national  image  to  the 
world  than  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  Agency  dreams  of  do¬ 
ing.  The  American  Way  of  Life, 
as  reflected  in  our  harebrained 
situation  comedies  and  bang-bang 
crime  melodramas,  is  a  concept 
at  which  the  mind  boggles. 

Mr.  Young,  a  stage  and  screen 
actor,  wondered  just  how  close 
Naked  City  came  to  providing  an 
accurate  portrait  of  New  York. 
I  at  once  replied  that  the  city  was 
not  like  that  at  all.  Then,  after 


another  pint  and  a  few  moments’ 
reflection,  I  allowed  that  the  show 
did  a  disturbingly  good  job  of 
depicting  the  city,  after  all. 

Aside  from  the  evening  with 
Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Young  and 
the  few  moments  at  Mr.  O’Kelly’s 
shop,  the  remainder  of  our  trip 
was  very  nearly  free  from  the 
encroachment  of  numismatics.  I 
did  spend  an  afternoon  at  the 
national  museum  in  Kildare 
Street  where  I  viewed  a  mag¬ 
nificent  collection  of  early  Irish 
artifacts  which  included  a  breath¬ 
taking  display  of  gold  ring 
money.  (One  such  piece  is  shown 
on  the  cover  of  last  November’s 
Journal.) 

The  museum’s  display  of  other 
coins  was  slightly  disappointing. 
There  were  several  cases  of  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  medals  and  an 
interesting  albeit  undistinguished 
display  of  Irish  material  through 
the  years,  including  a  full  set  of 
the  Morbiducci  patterns  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  January  1965  Jour¬ 
nal.  I  understand  that  the  mu¬ 
seum  has  an  excellent  cabinet  of 
Irish  tokens  plus  many  other 
coins,  and  in  retrospect  I’m  rather 
sorry  that  I  made  no  attempt  to 
see  them. 

Other  Matters 

Although  the  bulk  of  my  time 
in  Ireland  was  devoted  to  wholly 
non-numismatic  pursuits,  Jour¬ 
nal  readers  might  be  interested  in 
the  very  beneficial  effect  which 
travel  and  one’s  hobby  have  each 
upon  the  other.  As  a  collector  of 
Irish  coins,  I  had  accumulated 
a  familiarity  with  the  island’s 
history  and  geography  which 
added  an  extra  dimension  to  ev¬ 
ery  facet  of  the  trip.  Small  towns 
took  on  new  significance  when  I 
remembered  having  tokens  from 
them.  Castles  and  cathedrals 
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were  more  vivid  when  I  knew 
their  history  in  advance. 

And,  in  much  the  same  fashion, 
the  little  lumps  of  metal  I  have 
gathered  up  over  the  years  are 
far  dearer  to  me  for  having  been 
to  their  place  of  origin.  Gun- 
money  brings  memories  of  the 
Treaty  Stone  in  Limerick.  Wood’s 
Hibernia  pieces  summon  up 
Swift’s  diatribe  against  them, 
coupled  with  the  memory  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  where  Swift  presided 
for  so  many  years.  The  early 
Norman  issues  bring  recollections 
of  the  ruined  Norman  castles 
scattered  throughout  the  country, 
and  of  Strongbow’s  tomb  in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral. 

We  walked  through  the  rain 
in  Limerick.  We  stood  in  the  rain 
with  the  citizens  of  Dingle,  at  the 
western  tip  of  County  Kerry, 
while  fireworks  exploded  around 
us  to  herald  the  approach  of  the 
Rose  of  Tralee,  newly  crowned, 
floating  across  the  bay  on  a  barge. 
We  drove  through  the  rain  in 
Killarney  while  the  mist  shielded 
the  celebrated  lakes  from  our 
view.  We  escaped  the  rain  in 
countless  pubs  and  fortified  our¬ 
selves  to  the  point  where  the  rain 
ceased  to  bother  us. 

We  had,  in  short,  an  utterly 
marvelous  time.  And,  though 
I’ve  thought  of  it  before  and 
since  as  a  holiday  from  numis¬ 
matics,  I  don’t  suppose  it  was 
really  that  at  all.  The  leopard 
may  change  his  spots  more  read¬ 
ily  than  the  numismatist  may 
escape  his  hobby.  His  coins  have 
too  much  of  an  effect  upon  his 
outlook  and  his  perspective  to  be 
sloughed  off  during  a  vacation. 
They  add  color  and  flavor  and 
texture  to  all  the  special  delights 
of  travel,  and  they  shine  for 
months  with  renewed  brilliance 
in  the  afterglow  of  the  journey. 
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THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  MEXICAN 
DECIMAL  COINS 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  market  conditions  and 
the  actual  availability  of  the  decimal  coins  of  Mexico.  Each  denomina¬ 
tion  will  be  covered,  right  up  through  the  2-5-10  Peso  series,  then  the 
Gold,  and  the  Coins  of  the  Revolution. 

The  purpose  of  these  articles  is  to  give  you  information  that  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  catalog — facts  about  the  past  and  present  market 
conditions  of  each  type  and  date,  and  comments  about  their  potential 
for  the  futurk  We  have  found  that  coin  values  are  not  determined  by 
mintage  alone,  nor  do  they  necessarily  follow  catalog  or  trend  values. 
Often  such  factors  as  their  reaction  to  the  climate  of  the  country,  their 
popularity  with  the  current  breed  of  collectors,  and  even  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  rejection  by  the  populace  at  time  of  issue,  determine  to  a 
great  extent  their  present  availability,  and  thus  their  value.  This 
month  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  Five  Centavo  series,  the  most  extensive 
and  varied  group  of  modern  Mexican  coins. 


The  Five  Centavo  Series,  1863-1966 


The  coinage  of  Five  Centavos 
during  the  period  1863-1870  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  dia¬ 
gram.  In  October,  1863,  mintage 
of  the  Eagle  &  Wreath  type  be¬ 
gan  at  the  San  Luis  Potosi  mint. 
Although  documentation  indicates 
that  the  mint  at  Mexico  City 
struck  5<?  and  10<^  of  the  Cap  & 
Rays  type  earlier  the  same  year, 
the  former  is  not  known  to  exist 
today  and  the  latter  is  considered 
to  be  a  pattern.  (Our  thanks  to 
T.  V.  Buttrey  and  Dr.  A.  F. 
Pradeau  for  this  information, 
which  was  received  shortly  before 
press  time.)  All  Republican  coin¬ 
age  was  interrupted  at  most  mints 
by  the  short-lived  Empire  of 
Maximilian,  whose  Five  Centavos 


were  struck  at  four  mints  in  the 
period  1864  through  1866.  Then 
coinage  of  the  Cap  &  Rays  type 
was  begun  at  the  Mexico  mint  as 
a  regular  issue  in  1867  and  at 
the  San  Luis  Potosi  mint  in 
1868.  The  Chihuahua  mint  struck 
the  Eagle  &  Wreath  type  from 
1868  through  1870,  and  in  1869 
and  1870  the  other  mints  began 
to  introduce  the  regular  coinage 
that  continued  until  1897.  A  little 
confusing  at  first,  but  a  glance  at 
the  diagram  reveals  some  inter¬ 
esting  clues  to  the  scarcity  of 
some  of  these  coins. 

5<f,  EAGLE  &  WREATH  1863- 
1870  This  type  is  easily  divided 
into  two  groups — the  rare  1863 
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S.L.P.  and  the  scarce  1868,  1869, 
and  1870  CA  pieces.  The  1863 
S.L.P.  was  minted  for  less  than 
three  months,  and  it  very  seldom 
turns  up  in  any  condition.  It  is 
very  high  on  the  want  lists  of 


most  advanced  Mexican  special¬ 
ists,  and  it  will  bring  several 
times  the  price  of  the  CA  pieces. 
In  late  1965  an  AU  1863  S.L.P. 
10$,  a  coin  that  turns  up  more 
often  than  the  corresponding  5$, 


attitude  and  financial  condition 
of  the  purchaser,  and  upon  the 
price  the  seller  had  to  pay  for  the 
piece.  The  5 $  Eagle  &  Wreath  is 
not  quite  as  scarce  as  the  5 $ 
Cap  &  Rays,  and  is  scarcer  than 
the  5$  Maximilian.  All  three 
types  are  an  excellent  investment 
in  virtually  any  condition  at  to¬ 
day’s  prices. 

54  MAXIMILIAN  1861^-1866 
Mintage  figures  are  not  available, 
but  the  scarcity  of  this  type  indi¬ 
cates  a  total  issue  of  less  than  a 
million  pieces.  Although  it  is 
priced  lower  than  the  10$  of 
Maximilian  in  most  catalogs,  it 


Early  Five  Centavo  Types  1863-1870 


CA 

G° 

M° 

P1 

Zs 

1863 

E/W 

1864 

MAX 

MAX 

MAX 

1865 

MAX 

MAX 

1866 

MAX 

MAX 

1867 

C/R 

1868 

E/W 

C/R 

C/R 

1869 

E/W 

REG 

REG 

C/R,  REG 

1870 

E/W 

REG 

REG 

REG 

The  mints  shown  are  Chihuahua  (CA),  Guanajuato  (G°),  Mexico  (M°),  Potosi  (P1), 
and  Zacatecas  (Zs).  Maximilian  coins  show  only  the  first  letter  as  a  mintmark.  The 
other  six  mints  also  struck  the  regular  type  during  most  years  from  1871  to  1897. 


brought  $80  in  an  auction.  Today 
the  5 4  could  probably  bring  close 
to  that  price  in  VF  condition. 

Mintage  of  the  1868-1870  CA 
pieces  is  about  100,000;  and  the 
type  turns  up  about  twice  as 
often  as  does  the  5 4  Cap  &  Rays. 
The  Eagle  &  Wreath  pieces  are 
all  very  flatly  struck,  and  aver¬ 
age  condition  is  usually  Poor  or 
Fair.  A  VG  or  better  coin  easily 
brings  over  $10,  and  F  or  better 
now  will  bring  $20  or  more.  It  is 
difficult  to  set  definite  values  on 
many  of  these  high-demand  coins 
that  are  seldom  available  in  decent 
condition — the  price  of  a  given 
piece  depends  greatly  upon  the 


is  much  scarcer — dealers  are  of¬ 
fered  many  of  the  10$  for  each 
5 4  that  turns  up.  Like  the  other 
two  major  5$  types  of  the  1860’s, 
the  Maximilian  5$  has  very  poor 
rims,  so  wear  on  the  coin  is 
usually  heavy  and  uneven,  re¬ 
sulting  in  an  average  unattractive 
Fair  or  G  coin.  Low  grades 


usually  sell  at  $5  to  $10,  and  VF 
or  better  will  bring  $20  or  more. 
In  early  1965  a  BU  pair  of  Max- 
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imilian  5 4  and  10<?  easily  brought 
$75,  and  in  early  1966  a  BU  pair 
with  an  AU  14  changed  hands 
among  dealers  for  a  little  more 
than  that.  The  1864  P  brings 
the  highest  price  of  the  date/mint 
combinations  of  this  type — in 
early  1966  a  piece  that  was  some¬ 
where  in  the  VF-BU  range 
brought  $75.  As  a  type  coin,  the 
Maximilian  5 4  is  another  coin 
that  is  very  scarce  and  that  is 
probably  underpriced  on  today’s 
market. 

54  CAP  &  RAYS  1867-1869 
This  Five  Centavo  type  was 
struck  at  the  Mexico  and  Potosi 
mints,  with  a  total  mintage  that 
was  probably  less  than  100,000. 
(In  these  articles  the  name  Potosi 
always  refers  to  San  Luis  Potosi 
in  central  Mexico  rather  than 
Potosi,  Bolivia,  which  also  had  a 
mint.)  The  design  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  reales  type  of  coin¬ 
age,  so  the  little  54  is  easily  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  V2  Real.  The  1863  M°, 
if  it  exists,  should  probably  be 
considered  a  pattern,  as  is  the  10<£. 
Collectors  should  note  that  an 
1868  coin  could  be  altered  easily 
to  1863  in  the  event  that  this  date 
ever  appears  in  circulated  condi¬ 
tion.  None  of  the  other  four 
date/mint  combinations  (see  the 
diagram)  commands  a  premium 
over  any  other  in  the  United 
States  because  demand  for  the 
type  is  great,  and  the  date  and 
mint  are  of  little  or  no  importance. 


Very  few  of  this  type  turn  up, 
and  those  that  do  are  generally 
in  Poor  to  Fair  condition.  A  nice 


G-VG  piece  sells  easily  for  over 
$10,  and  F-XF  will  bring  over 
$20.  A  year  ago  a  well-known  col¬ 
lector  offered  $30  for  an  XF-BU, 
and  today  he  would  probably  pay 
more  if  he  still  needed  the  coin. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
Mexican  type  coins,  and  its  pur¬ 
chase  at  anything  like  catalog 
value  or  somewhat  above  that  is 
highly  recommended  if  the  col¬ 
lector  hopes  to  secure  one  before 
the  price  is  too  high.  The  price 
could  rise  substantially  overnight, 
so  it  is  a  good  buy  today  in  any 
condition  for  the  collector  or  the 
investor.  In  grading  this  type  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there 
is  no  “Libertad”  on  the  cap. 

54  REGULAR  ISSUE  1869- 
1897  By  the  late  1860’s,  several 
types  of  minor  coinage  were  in 
circulation  in  Mexico — the  Cap 
&  Rays,  Maximilian,  Eagle  & 
Wreath,  the  older  reales  system 
coins,  and  a  profusion  of  copper 
coins  of  the  various  states.  To 
standardize  the  coinage,  the  new 
regular  issue  types  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  1869,  and  soon  all  the 
mints  cooperated  and  began 
striking  only  the  new  types.  The 
5 4  pieces  were  struck  at  11  mints, 


and  the  total  mintage  of  the  type 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  25 
million. 

Demand  is  strong  for  a  VF  or 
better  type  coin  regardless  of 
date  or  mint,  so  VF  to  BU  com¬ 
mon  dates  will  bring  $1  to  $5. 
Late-date  M°,  G°,  and  Zs  pieces 
are  common;  CA,  CN,  GA,  and  P1 
are  not  uncommon;  and  As,  D°, 
and  H°  are  somewhat  scarce.  The 
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very  scarce  0A  pieces  seldom  turn 
up  and  quickly  bring  from  $20  up 
in  Fair  or  better  condition.  Since 
the  publication  of  Buttrey’s  A 
Guide  Book  of  Mexican  Decimal 
Coins  in  1963,  many  collectors 
have  worked  on  the  entire  series 
by  date  and  mint,  and  scarce 
pieces  soon  began  to  bring  much 
higher  prices  than  those  given  by 
Buttrey.  Whitman  will  soon  pub¬ 
lish  the  second  edition  of  But¬ 
trey’s  catalog,  so  this  is  a  good 
time  to  pick  up  scarcer  coins  of 
the  series — prices  should  rise  even 
further  with  renewed  interest 
in  the  series.  Many  new  date/ 
mint/ assayer/ overdate  combina¬ 
tions  have  been  discovered  since 
1963,  so  the  new  catalog  will  prob¬ 
ably  list  nearly  100  that  were  not 
catalogued  before. 

V4  ROMAN  NUMERAL  1882- 
1883  This  coin,  with  its  companion 
14  and  1 14,  was  minted  during 
only  two  years  because  it 
was  not  accepted  by  the  Mexican 
people.  Each  of  the  Roman  Nu¬ 
meral  denominations  has  one  com¬ 
mon  date  and  one  scarce  or  rare 
date — of  the  three  common  dates, 
the  1882  N4  is  a  little  scarcer  than 
the  1883  1 4  and  the  1883  1 14.  Nice 
BU  1882  N4  are  getting  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  locate  in  any 
quantity,  and  a  single  piece  will 


SUBSCRIPTION  NOTICE 

Subscription  orders  must  reach 
this  office  before  the  10th  of 
July  in  order  to  have  the  sub¬ 
scription  begin  with  the  August 
issue  of  the  Journal.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  received  after  the  10th  of 
July  will  begin  with  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue.  Back  issues  of  the 
Journal  are  available  only  in  sets. 
Subscriptions  will  not  begin  with 
the  previous  month’s  issue. 


bring  over  a  dollar.  This  coin 
could  be  a  good  investment  in  BU 
because  demand  for  the  BU  type 
set  of  three  coins  has  always  been 


good,  and  there  are  no  longer 
enough  V4  to  go  around. 

The  1883  Y4  is  the  rarest  of 
the  Roman  Numeral  coins;  it  is 
far  rarer  than  either  the  1882  1 4 
or  the  1882  II 4.  It  is  believed  that 
only  the  1882’s  were  released  for 
circulation,  because  the  few  known 
Y4  pieces  dated  1883  are  in  BU 
condition  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion.  Sharp  BU  1883  N4  have 
brought  $200  or  more,  and  its 
future  looks  good — although  no 
one  knows  how  many  more  may 
turn  up,  the  coin  very  seldom 
comes  on  the  market,  and  demand 
is  fairly  good  among  advanced 
collectors. 


54  RESTYLED  EAGLE  1898- 
1905  In  1898  Mexico  adopted  a 
more  modern  eagle  that  was  to 
continue  on  its  minor  coins  until 
the  currency  reform  of  1905.  The 
total  mintage  of  the  5 4  of  this 
period  was  something  over  5  mil¬ 
lion,  so  most  of  the  29  date/mint/ 


assayer  combinations  have  a  mint¬ 
age  of  300,000  or  less.  A  single 
BU  type  coin  sells  for  up  to  $5, 
and  demand  is  good  for  VF  or 
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better  in  the  scarce  Zs  dates.  A 
glance  at  the  mintages  given  in 
Buttrey’s  catalog  shows  that  a 
complete  set  of  this  type  in  VF 
or  better  should  be  a  very  good 
investment.  Most  collectors  over¬ 
look  this  little  low-mintage  series 
in  favor  of  the  larger  coins;  and 
remember  that  the  smelters  and 
jewelers  have  destroyed  most  of 
the  tiny  Mexican  silver  coins. 
Pieces  in  F  or  below  are  fairly 
common,  but  top  grades  are  some¬ 
what  scarce.  Here  is  a  series  that 
has  many  things  working  for  it — 
low  original  mintage,  very  high 
attrition  rate,  new  catalog  due 
soon,  and  best  of  all,  it  is  possible 
to  complete  it  at  decent  prices 
today,  whereas,  tomorrow  it  should 
be  very  difficult. 

54  TYPE  I  1 905-1 91 The  20th 
Century  types  will  be  designated 
by  Utberg  numbers.  The  first  of 


these  is  the  unusual  pure  nickel 
coin  that  was  issued  to  replace  the 
small,  inconvenient  silver  5$  of 
the  Republic.  Total  mintage  was 
over  33  million,  but  nickel  cor¬ 
rodes  and  pits  badly,  so  most  of 
them  have  been  destroyed.  Next 
to  the  1918-1919  Peso,  the  Type  I 


5$  is  the  most  difficult  20th  cen¬ 
tury  type  to  obtain  in  BU  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  far  from  expensive — 
when  one  is  finally  located  it  can 
usually  be  purchased  for  $7.50  or 
so,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
one,  and  the  coin  is  very  much 
underpriced.  Demand  is  good  for 
VF  to  AU  at  $1  to  $4,  and  these 


Postpaid 


1964-P  or  1964-D  MINT  SET 

In  Plastic  Holder 


Both  $4.20 

These  attractive  sets  are  in  6  beautiful  colors, 


Black 


Cleai 


Yellow 


Green 


Red 


Blue 


and  include  the  Kennedy  Half  Dollar. 

ORDER  NOW  WHILE  SUPPLY  LASTS 

Orders  in  Lots  of  10  or  More — $2.00  each.  California  Residents  Add  4%  Sales  Tax 


B.  MAX  MEHL  COMPANY 


P.O.  Box  1298  (WJ)  Beverly  Hills,  California  90213 

Telephone:  (Area  Code  213)  —  274-6217 
Oldest  Established  Coin  Business  in  the  U.S.,  founded  in  1901 

This  is  our  24th  consecutive  advertisement  in  this  publication 
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grades  too  are  difficult  to  find  and 
are  underpriced. 

Dealers  receive  many  requests 
for  the  1905  in  AU  or  BU  because 
it  is  the  first  date  and  the  second 
lowest  mintage  of  the  type  (1.4 
million).  A  lustrous  piece  will 
bring  $15  or  more.  Other  common 
dates  usually  do  not  command  a 
premium  over  one  another,  mainly 
because  top  grades  turn  up  too 
infrequently  to  allow  us  to  estab¬ 
lish  relative  scarcity.  The  low- 
mintage  1912  (420,000)  is  the 

key  of  the  series — average  con¬ 
dition  is  VG-F,  which  brings  $15 
to  $25;  the  scarce  VF  and  XF 
pieces  bring  $35  to  $75,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  their  sharpness.  Few  if 
any  Unc  specimens  exist,  so  a 
sharp  BU  could  bring  $125  to 
$200.  Beware  of  altered  date 
1912’s — they  are  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  market. 

54  TYPE  2  191U-1935  The  large 
bronze  54  was  minted  during  19 
years,  and  total  mintage  was  over 
80  million,  half  of  which  bear  the 
dates  1933,  1934,  and  1935.  With 
the  exception  of  the  1915  (11.4 
million) ,  all  the  other  dates  were 
issued  in  quantities  of  less  than  6 
million  each.  The  coin  was  demon¬ 
etized  in  1936,  and  it  differs  so 
greatly  in  size  and  appearance 


from  the  succeeding  type  that 
nearly  all  the  large  bronze  54 
were  sorted  out  by  bank  tellers 
and  returned  for  melting. 


The  only  really  common  dates 

are  the  1933,  1934,  and  1935, 

which  sell  in  VF-XF  for  about  $1 

% 

each.  A  few  scarce  BU  are  on  the 
market,  and  are  underpriced  at 
$5  to  $8  each.  Other  dates  seldom 
turn  up  in  decent  condition,  so 
collector  demand  is  great  for  all 
of  them  in  F  or  better.  The  1917 
is  scarce  and  the  1919  is  very 
scarce — they  will  sell  easily  in 
any  condition  at  full  new  catalog 
prices.  In  1964,  three  BU  1919  5 4 
sold  easily  at  $80  each.  The  1924 
is  scarce,  but  because  it  is  a  little 
later  date  it  is  not  as  elusive  as 
the  1917  and  1919.  A  few  5 4 
dated  1931  have  turned  up,  al¬ 
though  they  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  mint  report.  They  are  very 
rare  and  sell  for  several  hundred 
dollars  each,  but  watch  for  altered 
dates — they  are  counterfeited  by 
changing  the  date  and  wearing 
the  coin  down  a  little  to  make 
detection  difficult.  In  summary, 
all  the  dates  of  this  type  are  un¬ 
derpriced  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  keys.  The  Mexicans 
usually  sell  copper  coins  very 
cheaply  to  dealers  so  prices  are 
low  today,  but  the  supply  will  soon 
be  gone.  The  high  mintage  as¬ 
sures  that  the  type  should  never 
be  very  expensive,  for  there  will 
always  be  a  few  in  junk  boxes 


and  other  odd,  overlooked  places, 
but  F  and  better  of  all  dates 
should  advance  to  double  their 
current  price  within  a  year. 
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5$  TYPE  3  1936-191*2  Nearly 
130  million  of  this  type  were 
minted  during  five  years — the 
1936,  1937,  and  1940  are  very 
common;  the  1942  (7.1  million)  is 
somewhat  common;  and  the  1938 
(3.3  million)  is  scarce.  The  5$ 
denomination  circulates  widely  in 
Mexico,  and  this  is  another  type 
that  was  succeeded  by  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  type,  so  attrition  and  melt¬ 
ing  have  taken  a  heavy  toll.  Com¬ 
mon  dates  are  somewhat  scarce 


in  XF  and  bring  about  $1;  AU 
and  BU  are  scarce  and  are  under- 
priced  at  $3  to  $5.  The  1938  is 
difficult  to  obtain  in  any  decent 
condition  and  easily  brings  cata¬ 
log  prices.  Here  is  another  type 
that  is  underpriced  in  the  top 
grades  because  of  the  demand  for 
type  coins. 

5 4  TYPE  1*  191>2-1955  The 
“Josefa  Grande”  was  issued  dur¬ 
ing  two  five-year  periods,  1942- 
1946  and  1951-1955.  Total  mint¬ 
age  of  the  type  is  nearly  400  mil¬ 
lion,  which  is  rather  equally 
divided  among  all  the  years  ex¬ 
cept  the  1942 — only  900,000  pieces 
were  minted  when  the  coin  was 
authorized  in  late  December  of 


that  year.  Average  condition  of 
this  scarce  date  is  usually  G  or 
VG,  which  sell  at  about  $2.  A 
nice  XF  will  bring  $8  to  $10,  and 
the  few  BU  that  turn  up  sell  in 
the  $50  to  $75  range. 

The  remaining  dates  of  the 
type  are  available  in  BU  condi¬ 
tion  as  follows,  from  commoner  to 
scarcer  dates:  1944,  1945,  and 
1946  at  less  than  $1  each;  1953, 
1954,  1943,  1952,  and  1951  at  $2 
to  $3  each,  and  1955  at  $4  to  $5. 
The  1944  were  available  by  the 
bag  in  1963  and  1964,  but  these 
have  been  dispersed  by  now.  The 
1944,  1945,  and  1946  should  be  a 
good  medium-  or  long-term  in¬ 
vestment  when  purchased  by  the 
BU  roll,  as  should  the  other  dates 
as  BU  singles.  Circulated  coins, 
except  the  1942,  are  not  in  de¬ 
mand  yet. 

54  TYPE  5  1950  The  “White 
Josefa”  was  minted  during  only 
one  year,  probably  because  it 
closely  resembled  a  new  25$  coin 
that  was  introduced  at  the  same 
time.  Mintage  was  5.7  million,  but 
it  is  believed  that  many  of  them 
were  never  issued.  The  estimate 
of  about  100,000  issued  that  was 
popular  in  1963  is  probably  too 
low — the  coin  does  not  seem  to  be 
that  scarce.  Dealers  are  able  to 
buy  average  circulated  rolls  and 
small  sacks  cheaply  in  Mexico, 
but  condition  is  usually  bad,  so 
XF  will  sell  on  the  retail  market 
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for  $1.  In  1962  and  1963  one 
dealer  had  a  source  of  BU  rolls 
and  he  wholesaled  them  so  that 


they  were  retailed  as  singles  at 
$2  each,  but  these  are  gone.  A 
year  ago  we  turned  up  100  BU 
pieces  in  the  U.S.  and  they  sold 
steadily  at  $3.50  each,  but  these 
are  gone  too,  so  there  seem  to  be 
only  a  few  BU  singles  left  on  the 
market.  The  future  of  this  one- 
year  type  looks  good  for  XF  and 
better — the  usual  heavy  demand 
for  type  coins  is  taking  its  toll,  so 
top  grades  should  appreciate  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 


Semi-Annual  Stock  List 

There  was  a  time  when  I  could  issue 
a  Stock  List  once  a  year,  and  it  would 
still  be  good  for  most  of  the  period. 
Things  are  different  now.  Many  items 
are  sold  out  shortly,  some  prices  in¬ 
crease  as  costs  go  up,  and  the  list  is 
soon  obsolete. 

For  this  reason,  I  now  issue  these 
multilithed  lists  twice  a  year.  This 
covers  foreign  coins  (no  U.S.)  ;  it  in¬ 
cludes  minor  issues,  banknotes,  cus¬ 
tom-made  holders,  and  odds  and  ends, 
with  emphasis  on  new  issues.  Crowns 
are  included  in  the  monthly  lists,  one 
also  available  July  1. 

In  addition  my  new  wholesale  list 
for  dealers  (who  write  on  their  letter¬ 
heads)  will  also  be  ready  July  1. 

These  lists  make  quite  a  package  at 
one  time.  There  is  no  charge  and  you 
may  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  what 
you  find.  Better  write  at  once. 

LAUREN  BENSON 

512-K  Putnam  Bldg. 

Davenport,  Iowa  52801 


54  TYPE  6  1951^-1966  The  cur¬ 
rent  5 4  has  been  issued  during 
every  year  since  1954,  and ‘like 
the  Type  4,  it  has  one  scarce 
date — the  first  year.  The  coin  was 
not  officially  authorized  until 

1955,  but  some  1954  pieces  were 
struck  then  withdrawn.  There  is 
no  mintage  figure,  but  availa¬ 
bility  of  the  1954  indicates  less 
than  half  a  million  pieces — it  is 
definitely  scarcer  than  the  5  4 
of  1950.  Circulated  pieces  sell 
cheaply— $2  to  $5  for  F  to  XF, 
but  BU  are  scarce  and  bring  $25 
from  dealers  and  more  on  the 
retail  market.  There  is  little  or 
no  collector  distinction  between 
the  “dot”  and  “no-dot”  varieties 
of  the  1954,  although  one  “no-dot” 
turns  up  for  about  every  three 
“dots.” 

The  other  dates  are  available 
in  BU  condition  as  follows,  from 
common  to  scarcer  dates:  1963, 
1965,  1964,  1966,  1961,  and  1962 
are  very  inexpensive;  1957,  1958, 

1956,  1960,  and  1959  are  $1  or 
less  apiece;  and  the  1955  is  about 
$5.  All  dates  from  1962  back  are 
a  good  investment  by  the  BU  roll 
when  available,  and  the  1954  and 
1955  have  excellent  potential  as 
BU  singles.  At  this  time  there  is 
no  demand  for  circulated  coins 
of  the  type,  except  the  1954.  Total 
mintage  of  the  type  was  nearly 
800  million  in  early  1966,  so  there 


is  little  chance  that  circulated 
coins  will  ever  amount  to  much, 
except  the  1955  (12  million), 

which  should  soon  be  a  good  coin 
in  XF  condition. 
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Blundered  Dies 

by  Walter  Breen 


UNITED  STATES  MINT  ISSUES 


(Concluded  from  June) 


Quarter  Eagles 


1804.  Fourteen  rev.  stars. 

Same  reverse  later  used  on  the  dime.  Less  rare  than  the  13-star  coin! 
Note:  The  1806/4  and  1806/5  overdates  are  deliberate  economy,  not 
die  error — and  the  same  remark  holds  for  most  of  the  mint’s  early 
overdates.  Real  blundered  dies  are  very  seldom  encountered  on  gold 
denominations. 

1851  O.  “Double  date.” 

Date  first  punched  (four-digit  logotype)  sloping  well  down  to  right, 
then  mostly  effaced  and  correctly  repunched,  but  bases  of  the  offend¬ 
ing  digits  remain  plainly  in  field.  Scarce. 

1867  S.  “Shift”  reverse.  Rare. 

The  doubling  and  overlapping  letters  are  on  UNITED  STATES  OF. 
Cf.  New  Netherlands  49th  sale,  lot  631. 

1891.  “Shift”  reverse. 

Apparently  all  nonproofs  show  strong  doubling  on  OF  AMERICA. 

Three  Dollar  Pieces 

1861.  Without  distinct  neck  line.  Rare. 

Die  lapped,  possibly  to  remove  clash  marks. 

1882.  “Overdate.” 

2  first  cut  too  high  (slanted  logotype),  then  date  correctly  punched 
and  the  die  lapped  to  efface  most  traces.  A  nearly  vertical  line  remains 
sticking  up  from  right  top  of  2. 
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Half  Eagles 


1795.  Final  S  in  STATES  over  a  D. 

Two  obverse  dies.  Only  moderately  scarce. 


1798.  14  reverse  stars.  Very  rare. 

Breen  2-C;  Adams  3.  Less  than  fifteen  reported  in  all. 

1800.  M  over  much  larger  M. 

B.  1-C;  A-2.  Only  moderately  rare.  Look  for  the  extra  leg  and  serifs 
at  right  of  M  in  AMERICA. 


1804.  Small  180  over  large  180. 

Punches  intended  for  the  eagle  were  first  used,  then  a  smaller  set 
repunched  over  them,  giving  a  quite  grotesque  effect.  Two  reverse 
dies.  Both  varieties  are  rare. 


1818.  STATESOF  as  one  word. 

The  word  STATES  evidently  begun  too  far  to  right.  Least  rare  of  the 
1818  varieties,  but  one  of  the  most  distinctive. 
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1818.  51)  over  50. 

The  engraver  must  have  absentmindedly  thought  he  was  working  on 
a  half  dollar  die.  Converse  error  to  the  1807  50/20  half  dollar  and  1822 
25/50  quarter. 


1819.  5D  over  50.  About  six  known. 

Identical  reverse  to  last. 


1832.  Twelve  stars.  Five  known. 

Two  reverse  dies  for  this  extreme  rarity;  period  away  from  D  on  the 
Newcomer-Green-Farouk  piece,  pictured  in  the  Standard  Catalogue, 
and  period  very  close  to  D  on  the  Atwater-Eliasberg  coin. 


1840,  40  C,  40  I),  40  O.  “Broad  mill.”  Size  of  1834-39  coins. 

Usually  imperfectly  centered  with  very  uneven  wide  rims.  The  error 
seems  to  have  been  in  measurement  of  the  neck  of  the  dies.  Diameter 
about  15/16"  (standard  14/16").  Mintage  for  Philadelphia  unknown 
but  probably  only  a  few  thousand;  for  C,  1966;  for  D,  4437;  for  O, 
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4620.  Listed  as  a  blunder  in  diemaking  rather  than  in  striking  because 
so  referred  to  in  official  correspondence  between  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  and  branch  mint  superintendents. 


1846  D.  Double  D.  Rare,  though  not  extremely  so. 

Mintmark  first  punched  far  too  high,  partly  buried  in  feathers,  then 
correctly  repunched. 

1847.  Double  18.  Rare. 

These  digits — possibly  a  two-digit  logtype  ? — first  punched  far  too  low, 
then  the  entire  date  was  correctly  repunched. 

1847.  Top  of  7  in  border.  Very  rare. 

Top  of  a  second  7  almost  running  into  border  in  space  below  47. 

1853.  “Shift.” 

The  doubling  is  on  6th  through  13th  stars.  Note:  Many  C  and  D  mint 
coins  of  the  1850’s  are  known  with  mintmarks  so  weakly  punched 
into  the  die  as  to  be  hardly  legible.  This  really  constitutes  mint  error. 
Such  coins  have  more  than  once  been  sold  as  Philadelphia  mint  items. 

1875  CC.  “Shift.” 

The  doubling  is  plainest  on  FIVE  D.  Only  the  one  variety  seen  for  this 
date  and  mintmark.  Minor  shifts  are  known  for  other  dates  of  the 
period;  and  some  S  mint  coins  come  with  lower  half  of  mintmark 
weak,  from  oblique  punching-in  of  that  letter. 

1881.  Double  date.  Ex.  rare. 

Four-digit  logotype  punched  in  twice  in  grossly  imperfect  alignment. 
Nearly  entirety  of  both  dates  visible,  in  obvious  overlap.  This  is  almost 
as  spectacular  as  the  1955  shift  cent.  Only  one  seen  among  nearly 
500  1881  half  eagles  examined. 

1896.  “Shift”  reverse. 

The  doubling  is  visible  on  all  letters  of  legend,  though  only  miscro- 
scopically  on  FIVE  D. 

1900.  Doubled  stars.  Proofs  only. 

All  thirteen  stars  show  this  feature.  Proofs  are  also  known  with 
normal  stars.  This  is  a  blue  chip  item,  as  proofs  are  very  seldom  struck 
from  imperfectly  made  dies. 
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Eagles 


1865  S  over  981.  Two  reported. 

Three-digit  logotype  (186)  first  punched  inverted,  i.e.  rotated  180°, 
then  corrected. 


Double  Eagles 


1861  Paquet  reverse.  Only  2  struck. 

Design  adopted  and  2  struck,  Jan.  5,  1861,  at  which  time  the  Coiner 
discovered  that  the  reverse  die  was  too  large  for  the  obverse,  result¬ 
ing  in  an  excessively  narrow  reverse  border  preventing  the  coins 
from  striking  up  properly  or  from  obtaining  their  normal  protection 
against  wear.  The  Director  countermanded  any  further  use  of  Paquet 
reverses  on  regular  double  eagles,  wired  this  message  to  the  New 
Orleans  mint,  and  sent  a  similar  order  by  Pony  Express  to  the  San 
Francisco  mint  (there  being  no  telegraph  lines  west  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri). 

1861  S  Paquet  reverse.  Pare. 

19,250  struck  before  the  countermanding  order  arrived  from  the  Di¬ 
rector  at  Philadelphia,  as  above. 

1909  over  1908. 

Explanation  appears  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  1918/17  D  nickel, 
1918/17  S  quarter  and  1942/41  dime.  Said  by  some  dealers  to  appear 
more  frequently  than  the  normal  date. 

1909  Double  S.  Rare. 

Mintmark  first  punched  too  high  and  tilted,  then  corrected. 
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WHITMAN 
the  new 


wide  world 

LOOK  FOR  THE  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


Stamp  Packets— Tongs 
Hinges— Stamp  Albums 
WHIT-PERF  Perforation  Gauge 
WHIT-MARK  Watermark  Detector 
Philatelic  Color  Reference  Book 
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PRESENTS 


exciting 


at  stamps  .  .  . 

WHITMAN  ALBUMS  AND  ACCESSORIES 


World  Flags;  Coats  of  Arms;  Mini- 
Maps;  U.S.  State  Flags,  Seals, 
Birds,  Flowers 

World  Wide  Watermark  Reference 
Book 

Let's  Collect  Stamps  Book 
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FRENCH  ASSIGN  A  7  19 


6y  F.  L.  Bigsby 

Part  III 

MONNOYE  <le  SIEGE 


The  French  Revolution  had  ex¬ 
panded  from  the  internal  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  First  French  Republic 
to  a  war  with  all  Europe.  By  1793 
the  new  Republic  was  attacked 
on  all  fronts — Britain,  Holland, 
Spain,  Hesse,  Prussia  and  Aus¬ 
tria.  All  attacked  France. 

The  numismatic  paper  heritage 
left  us  of  these  trying  times  is 


hoarded.  The  French  forces  in  the 
city  issued  paper  siege  money. 
This  was  essential  so  commerce 
could  continue  and  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  normalcy  could  be 
maintained. 

This  money  was  printed  on 
rather  heavy  paper,  was  hand 
numbered  and  bore  three  signa¬ 
tures.  The  author  has  seen  the 


.  . - .  . — ■  Q 

;VL  *  ?  *  f f-  Monnoye  de  Siege 
Cinq  Sous  ()  exchanger  contre 
Billon  ou  monoye  de  metal  de  siege. 


the  siege  money  of  Mayence.  The 
city  of  Mainz  or  Mayence,  as  it 
was  known  in  French,  is  a  Ger¬ 
man  town  in  Hesse,  twenty  miles 
WSW  of  Frankfort.  In  the  spring 
of  1793  it  was  under  French  con¬ 
trol.  The  Austrian  forces  laid 
siege  to  the  city.  After  a  valiant 
resistance,  the  city  finally  fell 
to  the  Austrians  in  July  1793. 

During  the  siege,  coins  were 
among  the  first  things  which  were 


following  denominations:  5  sols 
or  cinq  sous,  dix  (10)  sous  and 
trois  (3)  livres.  Are  there  any 
others  which  the  reader  is  aware 
of?  The  five  sous  is  illustrated; 
it  is  printed  in  black  ink  with  a 
red  seal,  as  is  the  ten  sous.  The 
three  livres  note  has  the  colors 
reversed. 

The  difficulties  of  war  were  not 
reduced  since  France  was  also  be¬ 
set  with  internal  revolts.  The 
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Jacobins  of  Paris  were  staunch 
Republicans.  The  Girondists  still 
supported  the  royalists,  especially 
in  the  provinces.  Vendee  rebelled 
against  the  Tribunal  in  March 
1793.  In  June  there  was  a  Jacobin 
victory  over  the  insurrectionists 
at  Nantes  and  the  Reign  of  Ter¬ 
ror  began.  Toulon  capitulated  in 
August  and  an  uprising  started 
in  Lyons.  Emissaries  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Paris  were  slain.  Lyons  had 
defied  the  committee  of  Public 
Safety  and  the  city  was  put  under 
siege.  The  city  suffered  severely 
by  the  paralysis  of  industry 
and  within  a  few  months  suf¬ 
fered  the  consequences  of  its  in¬ 
subordination.  The  chief  buildings 
were  destroyed  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  butchered  to 


sate  the  murderous  excesses  of 
the  Paris  conventionists. 

While  under  siege,  Lyons  is¬ 
sued  money  of  its  own  based  on 
Assignats.  An  uncut  pair  of  50 
sous  notes  is  illustrated.  They 
are  printed  on  coarse  hand-made 
paper  bearing  a  “LYON”  water¬ 
mark.  There  is  an  impressed  seal 
at  the  lower  right  side.  This  seal 
shows  a  fasces  supporting  a  lib¬ 
erty  cap  and  it  has  four  flags  on 
each  side.  At  the  base  of  the  fas¬ 
ces  are  two  cannons,  each  point¬ 
ing  outward.  The  divided  date 
1793  is  embossed  in  the  seal  and 
does  not  show  elsewhere  on  the 
note.  These  notes  are  a  true  me¬ 
mento  of  the  “Reign  of  Terror” 
during  the  French  Revolution. 

(End  of  Part  III) 
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Let's 
Get 

Acquainted 

FREE! 

WORLD  MINT  REPORTS 

•  British  Honduras  1885-1964 

•  Nicaragua  1878-1964 

•  Panama  1907-1964 

•  Palestine  1927-1947 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Simply  your  name 
and  complete  address  on  a  postal  card 
or  letter.  Please  specify  which  World 
M'nt  Reports  you  desire.  Along  with  the 
Mint  reports  you  will  also  receive  a 
FREE  copy  of  our  current  World  Coins 
price  list.  (No  obligation  of  course). 

% osiULui&e 


NUMISMATIC  RESEARCH 

Box  4582  Austin,  Texas  78751 


We  are  distributors  of 
Coin  &  Stamp  supplies 
featuring  the  complete 
WHITMAN  Line. 

CHARLTON 

COIN  &  STAMP 

COMPANY 

LIMITED 

J.  E.  &  M.  CHARLTON 

92  Jarvis  St. 

Toronto  1,  Canada 

Established  1949 


Is  Buying 
and  Selling 


Brilliant  Uncirculated 


UNITED  STATES 
COMMEMORATIVE  COINS 

SILVER  AND  GOLD 


Write  for  Price  List 

HY  BROWN 

185  Main  St.,  Painesville,  Ohio  44077 
Area  Code  216-357-5544 

Send  for  our  free  coin  supply  catalogue 
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Sterling  Commentary 

by  K.  E.  Bressett,  F.R.N.S. 

1966  MAY  SEE  END  OF  THE  BRITISH  PENNY 


The  first  British  penny  was 
struck  during  the  reign  of 
Heaberht,  the  Anglo-Saxon  king 
of  Kent  who  ruled  circa  765.  It 
was  made  approximately  the  same 
size  and  weight  as  the  silver 
denier  of  Pepin,  the  father  of 
Charlemagne,  king  of  the  Franks. 
The  weight  was  raised  a  little 
later  to  24  grains  or  one  Penny¬ 
weight  (dwt.).  Through  the  tran¬ 
sition  of  time  the  penny  ceased  to 
be  a  silver  coin  during  the  reign 
of  George  III,  when  large  copper 
pieces  were  issued.  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  introduced  the  bronze  penny 
that  has  remained  the  standard  to 
this  day.  Now,  after  1200  years, 
it  looks  as  if  the  penny  is  destined 
for  extinction. 

English  pennies  dated  1966 
have  been  struck  and  are  now  in 
circulation.  Speculation  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  increased  price  of 
copper  will  soon  force  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  stop  production  and 


either  abandon  this  denomination 
or  look  for  a  substitute  metal. 
The  bronze  farthing  met  this  fate 
in  1961.  The  halfpenny  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  tied  to  the  penny  for 
whatever  change  takes  place. 

The  impending  decision  on  the 
penny  may  have  some  effect  on 
another  related  decision — that  of 
changing  the  entire  British  mone¬ 
tary  system  to  the  more  conveni¬ 
ent  decimal  system.  Should  the 
penny  be  changed  to  a  smaller 
size,  say,  approximately  that  of 
the  American  or  Australian  cent, 
it  might  lead  the  way  toward 
changing  to  the  decimal  system 
even  before  the  proposed  target 
date  of  1971. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  a 
penny  today  is  a  little  over  two 
pence.  The  face  value  of  the  coin 
is  1.125  United  States  cents,  and 
as  long  as  the  price  of  copper  re¬ 
mains  above  57%  cents  per  pound, 
the  British  pennies  will  be  worth 
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more  as  bullion  than  their  face 
value.  At  this  time  it  doesn’t 
seem  that  the  floundering  copper 
prices  will  recede  below  that 
point,  or  that  they  will  even 
reach  a  stable  level  in  the  near 
future. 

The  skyrocketing  world  price  of 
copper  futures  jumped  from  42 
cents  a  pound  on  January  3  to  a 
record  95.4  cents  a  pound  on  April 
25.  The  Mint  uses  copper  pur¬ 
chased  both  from  producers  and 
on  the  London  Metal  Exchange. 
In  April,  Chile,  one  of  the  world’s 
major  producers,  announced  its 
export  price  had  been  raised  to  62 
cents  per  pound.  Zambian  pro¬ 
ducers  followed  quickly  in  an¬ 
nouncing  that  they  would  stop 
selling  at  the  fixed  price  of  50.4 
cents  per  pound  and  would  revert 
to  pricing  their  metal  on  the  basis 
of  the  London  Metal  Exchange 


English  Coins 

Scottish  &  Irish,  Too 

(Pre  1800  ONLY) 

If  your  collection  of  later  English  coins  is 
nearly  complete,  or  you  lack  only  expensive 
coins,  perhaps  you  would  find  the  earlier 
issues  interesting  and  inexpensive. 

Why  not  obtain  one  coin  each  from  a  few 
rulers,  like  William  the  Conqueror,  Richard 
the  Lion-Heart,  John,  Henry  VIII,  "Bloody" 
Mary,  Elizabeth  I,  Charles  I,  and  others  that 
catch  your  fancy? 

You  will  find  that  the  medieval  English 
coins  have  a  fascination  all  their  own! 

Write  for  my  illustrated  price  list — it's 
free,  of  course. 

DAVE  HESS 

BOX  15025,  BROADMOOR  STATION 
BATON  ROUGE,  LOUISIANA  70815 

.»»»»»»»» 1 1  »«»ii  i«Ti  ««m  iwiBii  it  wiry 


quotation,  at  that  time  a  specula¬ 
tive  95.4  cents  per  pound.  The  big 
Congo  producer  at  Leopoldville 
also  moved  into  line  with  the  Zam¬ 
bian  action. 

In  the  wake  of  copper  releases 
to  the  market,  however,  the 
London  Metal  Exchange  price 
dropped  to  75  cents  per  pound, 
with  Canadian  mines  quoting 
61 14  cents  per  pound  and  United 
States  producers  staying  at  the 
government  sanctioned  36  cents 
per  pound.  Chile  kept  its  price 
tag  at  62  cents.  Scrap  copper,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  had  reached 
a  63  cent  per  pound  level  in  April, 
fell  to  51  cents  by  May  2,  still  15 
cents  per  pound  over  the  United 
States  controlled  price  of  36  cents, 
and  a  graphic  illustration  of  how 
the  government’s  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  the  copper  price  is  rather 
unrealistic. 

British  bankers  estimate  that 
the  total  penny  circulation  figure 
is  only  about  20,000  tons  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  the  total 
withdrawal  of  all  existing  copper 
coinage  would  have  only  a  mar¬ 
ginal  effect  on  British  copper 
supplies.  Even  at  the  present  high 
price  of  copper,  it  would  not  be 
profitable  to  recall  and  melt  the 
British  pennies,  which  weigh 
9.44984  grams  and  are  composed 
of  97%  copper,  2.5%  zinc  and 
.5%  tin.  Speculators,  however, 
will  undoubtedly  keep  an  eye  on 
this  available  source  of  copper  as 
the  price  continues  to  spiral  and 
approach  the  $1.00  per  pound 
mark. 

THE  1966  UNITED  KINGDOM 
GOLD  ORDER 

In  another  move  to  control 
metals  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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James  Callaghan  announced  on 
April  27  a  new  ruling  that  for¬ 
bids  the  use  of  gold  in  the  making 
of  medallions,  plaques,  medals  and 
other  articles.  This  new  order 
bars  United  Kingdom  residents 
from  holding  more  than  four  gold 
coins  minted  after  1837,  except 
with  official  permission.  The  “offi¬ 
cial  permission”  apparently  would 
indicate  a  special  license  which 
might  be  granted  to  museums  and 
probably  recognized  collectors. 

Previously,  residents  of  the 
United  Kingdom  could  hold  any 
quantity  of  gold  coins  as  long  as 
the  numismatic  value  exceeded 
their  bullion  value.  This  prompted 
holding  of  almost  every  type  of 
gold  coin  ever  made  except  the 
current  English  sovereigns  minted 
since  1957.  These  sovereigns  were 
made  exclusively  for  export  pur¬ 
poses  and  are  sold  at  banks  in 
Canada,  Germany  and  other  free 
gold  nations. 

Purpose  of  the 

Control  Order 

The  new  government  movement 
is  an  attempt  to  clamp  down  on 
gold  hoarding  in  Great  Britain, 
where  people  have  been  investing 
heavily  in  gold  medallions  and 
coins,  speculating  on  the  rise  in 
the  basic  price  of  gold. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  gold 
control  order,  according  to  Cal¬ 
laghan,  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
gold  to  the  British  monetary 
reserves.  However,  gold  medals 
made  for  export  are  exempt 
from  the  new  move,  as  are  gold 
awards  for  academic  and  sport¬ 
ing  achievements.  The  order, 
while  shocking  to  British  numis¬ 
matists,  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
United  States  collectors,  who  have 
lived  with  similar  regulations  in 
this  country  since  the  Gold  Re¬ 
demption  Act  of  1933. 


SPECIALIZING  IN  .  .  . 

British  Coins 


Send  for  Free  Price  List 

Member: 

A.N.A.-B.N.S.-M.S.N.S. 

ROSCOE  T.  PARMLEY 

P.O.  Box  8841 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37211 


Get  an  absolutely 
FREE  COPY  of  world- 
famous,  colorful  COINS 
MAGAZINE.  Full  of  the 
lore,  romance  and 
inside  information  on 
coin  collecting. 

LIMITED  TIME  OFFER 


Coins  Mogazine 
207  Water  Street 
lola,  Wisconsin  54945 

Please  send  my  FREE 
COPY  of  Coins  Magazine 

Nome . 

Address . 

City . 

State . Zip . 
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COINS  of  MEXICO 


10  T2  1915  XF  12.00,  AU  .  15.00 

T3  1939  BU  .  1.00 

2 0  T1  1906  VF  .  6.50 

T2  1915  VF  4.00,  XF  .  5.00 

T3  1941  BU  .  3.50 

50  T1  1906  or  1910  XF  .  1.50 

T2  1935  XF  .  1.00 

T3  1936  or  1937  XF  .  1.00 

T4  1944  or  1945  BU  . 50 

T5  1950  XF  1.00,  BU  .  3.50 

100  T1  1910  or  1914  XF  .  1.50 

T2  1919  VF  6.50,  XF  .  8.50 

T3  1935  VF  .  6.00 

T4  1933  BU  .  1.00 

T5  1946  BU  .  1.00 

200  T1  1906  or  1907  VF  .  1.00 


200  T2  1919  VF  25.00,  XF  .  35.00 

T3  1935  XF  .  4.00 

T4  1941,  1942,  or  1943  BU  .50 

15  1946  BU  .  2.50 

500  12  1919  AU  .  5.00 

$1  T6  1957  BU  .  7.50 

$5  T1  1948  BU  .  1.75 

12  1950  BU  .  12.50 

T3  1953  BU  .  2.25 

T4  1951,  1952,  or  1953  BU  1.25 

15  1955,  1956,  cr  1957  BU  1.25 

16  1957  BU  .  5.00 

17  1959  BU  .  2.00 

$10  T1  1956  BU  .  2.00 

T2  1957  BU  .  15.00 

T3  1960  BU  .  2.25 


CURRENCY  of  MEXICO 


All  the  bills  listed  below  are  in  sharp  Crisp  Uncirculated  condition. 


Reference  numbers  are  from  Gaytan:  Billetes  de  Mexico  (1965)  .  5.00 

53  $5  EL  BANCO  DEL  ESTADO  DE  CHIHUAHUA  Miners  .  1.00 

54  $10  EL  BANCO  DEL  ESTADO  DE  CHIHUAHUA  Rancher  .  2.00 

COAH  -66  $1  GOB  CONST  DE  MEX,  1913,  1st  bill  of  Revolution  .  1.25 

DF  -51  $1  EL  BANCO  DE  MEXICO  Large  Aztec  calendar  . 25 

EdMex  -32  500  GOB  CONV  DE  MEX,  1915  Balance  scale  500  coin  . 50 

HGO  -  1  $1  EL  BANCO  DE  HIDALGO  Miners  . 50 

3  $10  EL  BANCO  DE  HIDALGO  Mining  scenes  .  2.00 

MICH  -93  $1  CIA  MIN  "LAS  DOS  ESTRELLAS"  2  Stars  Mng.  Co . 50 

OAX  -35  $20  TES  GEN  EDO  DE  OAXACA  Printed  on  cloth  .  3.50 

PUE  -  1  $1  EL  BANCO  ORIENTAL  DE  MEXICO  Pretty  bill  .  1.00 

SON  -39  $5  EL  ESTADO  DE  SONORA,  1915  Madero,  Suarez  .  3.00 

40  $10  EL  ESTADO  DE  SONORA,  1915  Madero,  Suarez  .  4.00 

TAMS  -  2  $5  EL  BANCO  DE  TAMAULIPAS  Little  girl  . 50 

6  $100  EL  BANCO  DE  TAMAULIPAS  Ocean  liner  RARE  .  15.00 

SPECIAL  Ten  different  Crisp  Uncirculated  Mexican  banknotes  .  2.00 

Twenty  different  CU  Mexican  banknotes  .  5.00 


Write  for  our  large  free  monthly  list:  coins,  currency,  medals,  albums,  catalogs. 


Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Discount  List. 

Richard  Jl.  £ong 

COINS  AND  CURRENCY  OF  MEXICO 

P.O.  Box  14561  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70808 
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The  EPIC  of  Upton 

Sinclair 

by  Mort  Shafer 


In  1934,  the  State  of  California 
experienced  an  unusual  contest 
for  the  office  of  governor,  in 
which  the  propaganda  note  shown 
here  played  a  part.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  departure  from  normal¬ 
ity  was  the  accession  to  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  nomination  for  that  office 
of  a  lifelong  Socialist  (Norman 
Thomas  variefy)  and  world- 
famous  author  and  reformer, 
Upton  Sinclair;  this  was  possible 
due  to  the  open  primary  law  of 
California  in  effect  at  that  time. 
An  accompanying  abnormality 
was  the  vehemence  with  which 
the  campaign  against  Sinclair  and 
his  EPIC  (End  Poverty  7n  Cal¬ 
ifornia)  movement  was  conducted. 

The  EPIC  plan  was  conceived 
as  a  comprehensive  solution  to 
the  major  problems  brought  about 
by  the  Great  Depression  which 
were  then  plaguing  California 
and,  indeed,  the  rest  of  the  United 


States  as  well.  These  economic 
and  social  problems  included  the 
million  unemployed  workers 
throughout  California  (half  a 
million  in  Los  Angeles  County 
alone) ,  a  state  government  going 
daily  into  greater  debt  in  order 
to  pay  welfare  costs  for  the  un¬ 
employed  and  their  families,  and 
the  industrial  plants  working  at 
an  average  of  less  than  half  of 
their  productive  capacities.  The 
EPIC  program  was  based  on  the 
idea  of  having  the  unemployed, 
under  government  sponsorship,  go 
to  work  on  idle  land  to  produce 
food  for  themselves  and  credits 
toward  the  purchase  of  other 
goods;  it  also  included  tax  revi¬ 
sion  to  favor  low-income  families 
and  support  for  local  self-help 
and  barter  co-operatives  which 
were  then  proliferating  through¬ 
out  California. 

When  Sinclair  succeeded  in  be- 


A  VOTE  FOR  SINCLIAR 


WILL  PUT  CALIFORNIA  ON  THE  BUM 
AKD  THE  BUMS  OW  CALIFORNIA 
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coming  the  gubernatorial  nom¬ 
inee  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
primary  of  August,  1933,  by  a 
large  majority,  the  popularity  of 
the  man  and  his  program  then 
and  during  the  ensuing  campaign 
created  consternation  among  real¬ 
tors  with  large  holdings  of  land 
and  among  merchandisers  and 
their  allied  groups  and  controlling 
corporations.  The  propaganda 
note  illustrated  here  was  but  one 
of  many  ways  in  which  Sinclair’s 
candidacy  was  fought  by  these 
special  interests.  The  distribution 
of  this  item  was  one  of  the 
proposals  formulated  by  a  na¬ 
tional  public  relations  firm’s 
local  office  and  presented  to  the 
Retail  Merchants’  Association ; 
that  group  then  recommended 
that  member  retailers  use  the 
notes  as  a  give-away  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Merchants  who  wished  to 
utilize  these  notes  then  purchased 
them  in  quantity  directly  from 
the  public  relations  firm  and  be¬ 
gan  distributing  them  to  their 
customers  along  with  their 
change  and  receipts.  Among  the 
retailers  that  distributed  these 
propaganda  items  were  the  larg¬ 
est  department  store  chain  of  the 
Western  United  States,  one  of 
the  largest  Western  supermarket 
chains,  and  the  Western  outlets 
of  a  national  chain  of  markets. 

Following  are  the  explanations 
of  the  various  legends  on  the 
note: 

1.  “Easy  Pickings  In  Cali¬ 
fornia”  on  one  side  and  “En¬ 
dure  Poverty  In  California”  on 
the  other — corruptions  of  the 
“End  Poverty  In  California” 
slogan  which  provided  the  initials 
for  the  EPIC  movement; 

2.  “SINCLIAR” — this  deroga¬ 
tory  term  cleverly  utilizes  the 
transposition  of  a  single  sequence 
of  two  letters  in  the  name  to  pro¬ 


duce  the  epithet; 

3.  “The  Red  Currency”  and 
“Good  only  in  California  or.  Rus¬ 
sia” — a  standard  type  of  political 
slogan  utilized  indiscriminately 
against  genuine  reformers  from 
time  to  time.  In  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  since  another  part  of  the 
EPIC  plan  included  a  new  state 
currency  to  finance  public  proj¬ 
ects,  the  “Red  Currency”  phrase 
did  have  an  element  of  substance 
along  with  the  false  label;  in 
truth,  the  Communist  people  op¬ 
posed  and  obstructed  the  Sinclair 
campaign  in  many  ways,  as  did 
even  Sinclair’s  old  Socialist 
Party; 

4.  “Uppy  and  Downy  Bank” — 
refers  to  the  candidates  for  gov¬ 
ernor  and  lieutenant-governor, 
Upton  Sinclair  and  Sheridan 
Downey,  respectively; 

5.  “A  Vote  For  Sincliar  will 
put  California  on  the  bum  and  the 
bums  on  California” — according 
to  Sinclair’s  book  (see  bibliog¬ 
raphy),  this  refers  to  a  statement 
made  at  a  press  conference  in 
reply  to  a  reporter’s  question  re¬ 
garding  the  possible  migration 
of  the  country’s  unemployed  to 
California  to  become  eligible  for 
the  excellent  benefits  if  the  EPIC 
plan  should  become  law.  Mr.  Sin¬ 
clair  quotes  his  own  reply  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “I  told  Mr.  Hopkins,  the 
Federal  Relief  Administrator, 
that  if  I  am  elected,  half  the  un¬ 
employed  of  the  United  States 
will  come  to  California,  and  he 
will  have  to  make  plans  to  take 
care  of  them.”  Sinclair  states 
that  he  went  on  to  explain  that 
this  gross  exaggeration  had  been 
in  jest,  but  a  reporter  from  a 
large  Los  Angeles  daily  chose  to 
ignore  the  explanation  and,  on 
the  next  day,  the  headlines  of  his 
newspaper  worried  the  California 
public  about  a  “HEAVY  RUSH 
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OF  IDLE”  and  “Transient”  peo¬ 
ple  into  the  State.  From  that 
time  on  this  was  blown  up  into 
a  major  campaign  issue,  and 
there  was  even  a  movie  produced 
showing  extras  dressed  as  tramps 
purportedly  moving  en  masse  to 
California;  (A  variety  of  the  note 
is  known  that  does  not  carry  this 
phrase  but  is  otherwise  identi¬ 
cal.) 

6.  “Tom  Phoney” — an  oblique 
reference  to  the  famous  case  of 


action  in  the  unlikely  event  that 
he  would  become  the  governor. 
He  called  the  book  “I,  Governor 
Of  California;  And  How  I  Ended 
Poverty,”  and  it  was  published 
in  October  of  that  year;  sub¬ 
sequently,  the  somewhat  preten¬ 
tious  title  was  used  against  Sin¬ 
clair  in  various  propaganda 
thrusts ; 

8.  “Utopian  Sincliar” — among 
the  groups  supporting  the  EPIC 
campaign  were  the  Utopian  So- 


TIIE  1C  ■  *t  4  1  ICICI  %  4  % 


mri'imfe;. 


I.  GOVERNOR  OF  CALIFORNIA  HEOI8? 
ISSUE  THIS  LABOR  CREDIT  WITH  THE 
DEMAND  THAT  IT  BE  ACCEPTED  AS  FUEL 
PAY  M  £  NiT  Of  WAGES  FOR  LABOR  PER¬ 
FORMED  AND  rOR  ALL  MERCHANDISE 


<5000 
OBEY  IN 
CALIFORNIA 
OR 

RUSSIA 


NOT  VERT 
<5000 

ANYWHERE 


'Httt 


O  »5>:S4 


Tom  Mooney  who,  with  Warren 
Billings,  had  been  sentenced  to  a 
long  jail  term  for  a  “Prepared¬ 
ness  Day”  explosion  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  time  of 
World  War  I.  The  judge  in  that 
trial  had  confided  to  Sinclair  that 
he  believed  the  evidence  on  which 
the  conviction  had  been  based 
was  completely  perjured;  this 
caused  Sinclair  to  declare  him¬ 
self  in  favor  of  a  new  trial,  but 
since  there  were  strong  feelings 
on  both  sides  of  this  controversy, 
his  stand  -became  yet  another 
point  on  which  he  was  attacked; 

7.  “I,  Governor  of  California” 
— in  the  early  Fall  of  1933,  Sin¬ 
clair  had  written  a  book  intended 
as  a  fictional  exposition  of  how 
the  EPIC  plan  would  be  put  into 


cialist  and  Fabian  Socialist  or¬ 
ganizations  of  intelligentsia ,  and 
this  phrase  merely  served  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  negative  effect  of  the 
phrases  cited  in  No.  3  above. 

According  to  Oliver  Thornton, 
who  kindly  gave  me  much  time 
discussing  this  campaign  from 
his  view  as  one  of  Sinclair’s 
“inner  circle”  of  workers,  and 
who  loaned  me  his  personal  copy 
of  this  scarce  Sinclair  book,  the 
circulation  of  these  propaganda 
notes  lasted  approximately  three 
weeks  in  most  areas;  however,  in 
some  Conservative  strongholds 
such  as  Orange  County  (then  as 
now,  apparently!),  their  distribu¬ 
tion  continued  a  week  or  so 
longer.  Presumably,  thousands  of 
them  were  given  out,  but  the 
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MYNTIR  ISLANDS 

Islands  Mynt  Icelandic  Coins 
1836.  1922-1963 
by 

StafFan  Bjorkman 

The  numismatic  corpus  of  Iceland — all 
coins  listed,  minting  records,  etc.,  and 
a  short  numismatic  survey  of  the  country 
— in  English  and  Swedish. 

From  Bebee's  Inc.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
681  I  I,  or  from  any  leading  coin 
dealer  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  or 
directly  from  the  author,  $2.00  Air 
Mail,  Staffan  Bjorkman,  Karlavagen 
24,  Stockholm  O,  Sweden. 


IN  ORDER  TO  SELL 

...  I  must  buy! 

At  present ,  I  need: 

•  Ancient  Greek,  Roman,  early  Parthian 
and  Ancient  British  Coins. 

•  Early  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  hammered 
silver. 

•  English  milled  silver  before  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria. 

•  Medieval  and  early  modern  coins  in  all 
metals. 

Only  attractive  coins,  in  above-average  con¬ 
dition  are  wanted. 

Please  write  listing  what  you  have,  or 

send  safely  for  inspection  with  your 

selling  price.  Prompt  replies. 

C.  H.  WOLFE 

A.N.A.  -  A.N.S. 

P.O.  Box  222  Lakeside,  Ohio  43440 


precise  quantity  is  undetermined 
to  date;  whatever  happened  to 
the  remainders  of  undistributed 
notes,  if  any,  is  also  undiscovered 
as  yet. 

The  final  election  tally  gave 
Upton  Sinclair  879,557  votes  as 
against  1,138,620  for  his  Re¬ 
publican  opponent,  Frank  Mer- 
riam.  However,  since  many  affi¬ 
davits  were  gathered  in  some 
areas  proving  that  votes  for  Sin¬ 
clair  had  somehow  not  been 
counted,  and  since  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  EPIC  proposals 
were  later  adopted  and  became 
law  not  only  for  California  but 
also  for  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  Upton  Sinclair  and  his 
supporters  may  be  forgiven  if 
they  have  never  acknowledged 
that  election  as  a  complete  defeat. 

This  writer  has  lived  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  the  past  fourteen 
years,  and  has  spent  much  time 
looking  through  stocks  of  as¬ 
sorted  paper  money  and  such  in 
this  general  area  during  that 
time,  but  has  yet  to  discover  one 
of  these  notes  among  them. 
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A  Numismatic  Visit  to  Israel 


by  R.  S.  Yeoman 

The  Israel  Museum 


Visiting  a  museum  is  not  a  new 
experience  for  me,  but  my  tour  of 
the  Israel  Museum  gave  me  my 
first  look  behind  the  scenes.  Mr. 
Yaacov  Meshorer,  curator  of  the 
numismatic  section  and  numis¬ 
matic  advisor  to  the  Israel  Gov¬ 
ernment  Coins  arid  Medals  Corp., 
escorted  Lee  Hewitt  and  me  at 
our  own  casual  pace  into  all  parts 
of  this  modern,  efficient  institu- 


Located  high  in  the  new  mod¬ 
ern  section  of  the  city  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  rambling  museum  com¬ 
plex  commands  a  striking  view  of 
other  hills  and  low  places  round 
about.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  we 
see  the  Monastery  of  the  Cross  to 
the  east.  The  cross  on  which 
Christ  died  was  supposedly  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  spot.  The  Knesset 
and  other  government  buildings 


Coins  of  Israel’s  ancient  past  are  displayed  in  spartan  simplicity  at  the  charming  new 
Israel  Museum. 


tion.  Here  the  scope  of  three  great 
religions  and  four  overlapping 
cultures  can  be  drawn  into  focus 
in  a  morning  or  a  week,  according 
to  one’s  inclination  or  available 
time. 


can  be  seen  to  the  north.  West¬ 
ward  are  the  clear  lines  and 
gardens  of  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
city.  After  a  brief  look  at  Billy 
Rose’s  Art  Garden  we  were  joined 
at  the  Shrine  of  the  Book  by  Mr. 
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Meshorer.  The  Shrine  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  modern  architectural 
design  blended  with  decorative 
details  ancient  in  flavor.  The 
visitor  meets  with  a  two-level 
structure  topped  by  a  dome 
shaped  like  an  ancient  jar-cover, 
tapered  upward  in  its  center.  The 
famous  Dead  Sea  scrolls  and  let¬ 
ters  were  hidden,  preserved,  and 
found  in  jars  such  as  this.  The 
jars  are  now  on  display  along 
with  the  manuscripts  beneath  this 
unique  dome.  These  treasures  are 
tastefully  arranged  under  glass 
in  a  circular  pattern  following 
the  contours  of  the  protective 
dome  above.  One  enters  the  edi¬ 
fice  below  ground  level,  through 
a  passage  designed  to  present  a 
cave-like  atmosphere. 

The  documents  and  containers 
are  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation.  Mr.  Meshorer  read 


several  scriptural  passages  for 
us  explaining  that  the  old  Hebrew 
characters  were  not  too  different 
from  the  modern.  This  entire 
project  is  imaginative  and  im¬ 
pressive.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
expressing  this  opinion  to  the 
architect,  Mr.  Hilell  Pfefferman, 
several  days  later  at  a  dinner 
party  in  Haifa.  He  is  the  husband 
of  the  Israel  Government  Coins 
and  Medals  Corp.  Office  Manager, 
and  representative  of  a  group  of 
influential  leaders  of  Art  and 
Culture  in  modern  Israel.  He  is  a 
young  man  possessing  a  witty  and 
unassuming  personality. 

A  stirring  piece  of  knowledge, 
relating  to  the  discovery  of  the 
ancient  scrolls  in  the  wild  pri¬ 
meval  canyons  of  the  Dead  Sea 
wilderness,  is  that  a  Bar  Cochba 
bronze  coin  was  picked  up  just 
outside  the  cave  entrance  at  the 


Yaacov  Meshorer,  one  of  Israel’s  top  ranking  young  numismatists,  examines  an  ancient 
coin  at  his  laboratory  in  the  Israel  Museum. 
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start  of  the  exploration.  The  site 
is  located  in  Hahal  Hever  south 
of  Ein  Gedi,  and  is  now  called 
“Cave  of  Letters.”  Collectors  of 
biblical  coins  know  this  type  as 
one  of  the  small  bronze  coins 
struck  by  Simon  Bar  Cochba 
(132-135  A.  D.).  One  side  of  the 
piece  has  a  palm  tree  and  SHI¬ 
MON  (Simon)  and  the  other 
side  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  the 
inscription  in  Hebrew  LEHERUT 
YERUSHALAYIM  (For  the 
Freedom  of  Jerusalem).  Docu¬ 
ments  of  Simon,  including  letters, 
were  found  in  the  cave,  together 
with  a  papyrus  fragment  of  the 
biblical  Book  of  Psalms  contain¬ 
ing  parts  of  Psalms  15  and  16 
inscribed  in  old  Hebrew.  How 
fragile  and  perishable  at  best 
are  these  precious  records  on 
parchment  or  papyrus  while  the 
coin  left  there  at  the  same 
moment  had  lost  nothing  to  the 
ravages  of  time.  Special  condi¬ 
tions  helped  to  preserve  these 
documents.  The  extremely  low 
humidity  minimized  deterioration, 
while  the  well  isolated  location  of 
the  caves  prevented  their  earlier 
discovery.  Ceramic  and  metallic 
antiquities,  and  certainly  coins, 
fare  far  better  in  fighting  the 
elements.  One  important  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  phenomena  of  human 
history  is  the  fact  that  you  and 
I  can  reach  far  back  in  time 
through  acquisition  of  a  near¬ 
perfect  contemporary  memento. 
When  we  come  into  possession  of 
a  coin  for  a  truly  nominal  sum, 
we  may  work  no  more  hours  to 
earn  the  ownership  of  the  piece 
than  did  the  man  who  buried  it 
1800  to  2000  years  ago.  This  con¬ 
cept  of  numismatics  in  relation 
to  history  has  flavored  the  pursuit 
with  romance  for  me,  and  for 
thousands  of  others,  I  might  add. 
The  visit  to  this  famous  shrine 


provided  me  with  a  third  di¬ 
mension  of  reality  to  what  here¬ 
tofore  had  been  only  book  knowl¬ 
edge.  While  this  brief  hour  spent 
in  the  lap  of  antiquity  was  ex¬ 
hilarating  beyond  words,  it  was 
only  one  of  several  adventures 
during  my  stay  in  Israel  which 
made  it  exciting  and  unforget¬ 
table. 


Ancient  bronze  coin  of  Bar  Cochba  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  found  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cave  where  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  were 
discovered. 

A  hundred  yards  or  so  south¬ 
eastward,  past  the  remnant  of 
an  old  olive  grove,  we  entered 
the  recently  constructed  museum 
proper.  There  is  much  to  see  and 
enjoy  here.  Gathered  from  sites 
throughout  Israel,  there  is  a  great 
representation  of  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  history  and  culture 
dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  Philistines.  The 
high-ceilinged  rooms  have  been 
built  at  different  levels  to  allow 
for  window  lighting  on  three  sides 
in  most  instances.  Time  was  woe¬ 
fully  short  in  which  to  cover  so 
many  fine  and  interesting  exhib¬ 
its  and  space  on  these  pages  is 
too  limited  for  a  comprehensive 
report  of  what  I  saw  there.  The 
numismatic  alcove  had  parts  of 
my  friend  Louis  Werner’s  biblical 
collection  alongside  an  array  of 
selected  specimens  from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  late  Prof.  Reifen- 
berg.  I  would  like  to  mention  here 
that  it  was  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
visit  with  Mrs.  Reifenberg  in  the 
nearby  University  Refectory  after 
the  museum  tour. 

Mr.  Meshorer,  I  am  afraid,  does 
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not  look  or  act  like  a  typical 
archeologist.  He  moves  about  and 
speaks  more  like  a  person  inter¬ 
ested  and  engaged  in  fishing  or 
football  or  the  like.  He  has  the 
eyes  of  a  hawk.  Over  the  past 
several  years  he  has  found  over 
three  thousand  ancient  coins, 
mostly  on  the  ground  level.  This 
is  no  small  achievement.  Lee  and 
I  discovered  a  few  days  later  that 
spotting  coins  is  not  as  easy  as 
one  might  think.  We  found  five  or 
six  Roman  bronzes  and  Judaean 
leptons  in  Caesarea,  from  a  squat¬ 
ting  position,  and  found  among 
other  things  that  these  objects 
look  remarkably  like  pebbles.  As 
in  the  case  of  our  findings,  the 
coins  usually  come  to  the  surface 
following  a  heavy  rain.  Mr.  Mesh- 


orer  had  explained  that  post-rain 
conditions  were  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  and  old  clothes  and  fetorm 
boots  were  recommended.  We  ac¬ 
cepted  his  invitation  to  join  him 
for  a  coin  hunt  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  following  the  museum  visit. 
It  rained  during  the  intervening 
night,  and  upon  his  advice,  we 
canceled.  We  lacked  proper  equip¬ 
ment  for  such  a  messy  enterprise. 
The  Caesarea  adventure  was  on 
gravelly,  less  muddy  ground.  Be¬ 
sides,  when  a  fellow  is  confronted 
with  a  once-in-a-lifetime  oppor¬ 
tunity  like  that  a  little  dirt  is 
excusable  and  of  little  conse¬ 
quence.  This  disregard  for  dirt 
underfoot  was  probably  a  natural 
throwback  to  my  early  boyhood, 
I  am  sure. 


Part  of  the  Israel  Museum  display  housing  the  collections  of  Louis  Werner  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Reifenberg. 
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The  museum  laboratory  was 
especially  set  up  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  antiquities.  It  was  a 
revelation  to  watch  for  a  brief 
time  the  activities  of  five  or 
six  staff  members  painstakingly 
piecing  together  ancient  vessels, 
implements  and  other  artifacts 
gathered  by  museum  field  per¬ 
sonnel  in  excavations  or  by  chance 
discovery.  It  was  a  sort  of  jigsaw 
puzzle  procedure  with  the  added 
element  of  missing  pieces,  and 
knowing  they  were  missing  but 
not  knowing  which  ones  were  lost 
forever.  The  coin  restoration  de¬ 
partment  of  the  laboratory  was 
fascinating.  I  made  no  notes 
about  specific  chemicals,  but  nu¬ 
merous  types  of  solvents  were 
employed  here.  There  was  a 
gleam  of  pleasure  in  Mr.  Mesh- 
orer’s  face  when  he  showed  us 
coins  in  various  stages  of  resto¬ 
ration  all  down  the  line.  In  the 
final  bath  were  some  beautiful 


specimens  as  sharp  and  clean  as 
the  day  they  were  struck.  We 
had  only  to  look  back  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  series  of  beakers 
to  see  the  metamorphosis.  What 
patience!  Encrusted  soil  and  oxi¬ 
dation  were  met  with  certain 
types  of  chemicals  and  in  proper 
sequence.  The  final  layer  of  corro¬ 
sion  might  be  dissolved  weeks 
after  the  specimen  had  first  been 
dealt  with,  but  in  all  cases  the  re¬ 
sult  was  dazzlingly  rewarding. 
Care  to  avoid  abrasive  action  was 
abundantly  evident.  To  observe 
the  professional,  dedicated  work¬ 
ings  of  a  museum  staff  slanted 
so  strongly  toward  numismatic 
objects  was  a  satisfying  experi¬ 
ence. 

My  several  specimens  from  the 
Caesarea  adventure  are  still  en¬ 
crusted  with  two  millenia  of 
dull,  greenish,  brown  cover  the 
same  as  when  I  picked  them  up. 
I  voiced  my  dilemma  concerning 


In  the  Israeli  Museum  laboratory,  newly  discovered  pottery  fragments  are  carefully 
reconstructed  by  members  of  the  museum  staff,  including  Mrs.  Adaya  Meshorer,  above. 
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these  pieces  when  I  displayed 
them  at  a  recent  meeting-  of  the 
Racine  Numismatic  Society.  The 
question  was,  and  still  is,  whether 
to  clean  or  not  to  clean.  Do  I  wish 
to  clean  and  learn  that  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  coin  of  Augustus  or 
Titus,  Pontius  Pilate  or  Herod 
the  Great  on  the  one  hand ;  or 
torture  myself  just  wondering,  so 
that  I  might  preserve  the  state  in 
which  they  were  revealed  to  me  ? 
The  matter  is  still  unresolved. 
I  remind  myself  of  the  historical 
fact  that  Herod  the  Great  built 
Caesarea  to  please  Augustus 
Caesar.  Hence  the  name  Caesarea. 
Pontius  Pilate  had  his  head¬ 
quarters  here  and  in  afteryears 
Emperors  of  Rome  sojourned 
here  in  quiet  luxury. 

Sometimes  a  little  mystery 
lends  flavor  to  our  lives  and  gives 
our  imagination  something  to 
work  on. 


BAHAMA  OFFICIAL 
SPECIMEN  SETS 

7  COIN  SET  $5.75 

MINIMUM  ORDER  5  SETS 

9  COIN  SET  $17.50 

INCLUDES  $2  AND  $5 

SILVER  COINS 
AND  PLUSH  CASE 

SIDNEY  W.  SMITH 

2512  BISCAYNE 
y  BOULEVARD 

SK  j  MIAMI  33137 
s  J  J  FLORIDA 

-  L.M.  #332  A.N.A. 


Service . .  •  has  been  the  secret  of  our  suc¬ 
cess  ...  it  has  placed  us  at  the 
pinnacle  of  suppliers  of  all 
numismatic  accessories  that  are 
advertised. 

We  are  prompt  .  .  .  efficient! 
Every  Whitman  product 9  of  course! 

East  or  West  M.  MEGHRIG  &  SONS  Serves  You  Best 

In  New  York  (10003):  239  Park  Avenue  South,  GRamercy  3-8150 
In  Los  Angeles  (90005) :  525  South  Western  Avenue,  DUnklrk  8-9393 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  49ers  AND  A 
MINT  IN  NEW  YORK 

by  Lynn  Glaser 


There  is  a  little  more  behind 
the  private  gold  issues  of  the 
Gold  Rush  and  the  establishment 
of  a  mint  at  San  Francisco  than 
meets  the  eye. 

The  California  gold  which 
reached  the  United  States  Mint 
in  1848  was  found  to  be  worth 
$18.50  an  ounce.  Nevertheless,  the 
bullion  had  to  be  sold  by  the 
miners  to  brokers  and  dealers  at 
$15  to  $15.50  an  ounce.  And  R.  S. 
Yeoman  points  to  cases  on  record 
where  miners  accepted  as  little 
as  $5  an  ounce  from  speculators 
who  later  received  $18  for  it  from 
the  Philadelphia  Mint.1  Later  in 
1848  a  great  public  meeting  was 
held  in  San  Francisco  to  set  a 
currency  value  for  raw  gold.  De¬ 
spite  the  insistence  of  the  miners 
that  their  raw  gold  was  worth  at 
least  $18  an  ounce,  the  current 
value  was  settled  at  $16  an  ounce. 

When  the  miners  realized  that 
they  could  not  receive  full  value 
for  their  bullion,  they  began  to 
take  less  pains  in  cleaning  it,  thus 
depreciating  its  value  by  nearly 
$1.00  per  ounce.  The  merchants 
continued  to  receive  the  raw  metal 
at  $16  an  ounce,  though.  They 
selected  the  best  to  send  to  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  for  coinage  at 
$18  an  ounce  and  paid  out  the 
remainder  in  trade  at  $16  an 
ounce.  Of  about  4,000,000  ounces 
of  gold  exported  from  California 
during  the  first  two  years,  the 
miners  received  $2  an  ounce  less 
than  its  value,  meaning  that  in¬ 
fluential  brokers  made  about 
$8,000,000. 


Yeoman  remarks:  “Gold  dust 
might  well  have  been  accepted 
for  full  value  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Customs  Office  and  deliv¬ 
ered  directly  to  the  mint  within 
the  department  as  a  simple  cleri¬ 
cal  operation.  If  the  honorable 
W.  M.  Meredith,  at  the  time 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  had  been 
so  disposed,  he  might  have  em¬ 
ployed  his  influence  to  bring  about 
a  special  executive  order,  even  a 
Congressional  amendment,  to  the 
law  of  August  6,  1846,  to  move 
thousands  of  ounces  of  native 
gold  through  available  channels 
under  his  control.  He  had  no  legal 
authority  to  take  such  an  action, 
however,  and  apparently  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  change  the  law  was 
ever  made.  .  .  .”2  We  suspect 
that  the  profits  of  the  gold  bro¬ 
kers  had  something  to  do  with 
this  Congressional  inactivity. 

As  early  as  1849  W.  M.  Mere¬ 
dith  recognized  the  need  of  a 
branch  mint  in  California.  He 
remarked  in  his  annual  report 
of  December  of  that  year: 

The  mineral  resources  of  our 
recently  acquired  possessions  in 
California  have  opened  an  exten¬ 
sive  field  for  the  development  of 
American  enterprise.  Some  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  countrymen,  in  the 
pursuit  of  profitable  labor  and 
advantageous  commerce,  have 
found  their  way  thither;  and 
already  vast  regions,  heretofore 

1R.  S.  Yeoman,  "The  Gold  Rush  Private 
Coinage,”  Whitman  Numismatic  Journal, 
March,  1964. 

mid. 
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unpeopled  and  unexplored,  are 
contributing  to  the  metallic 
wealth  of  the  world.  Constituting 
as  they  now  do,  a  portion  of  our 
territory,  it  is  due  our  fellow  cit¬ 
izens  who  inhabit  them,  that  their 
industry  and  enterprise  should 
be  cherished  by  wholesome  laws. 
First  in  importance,  as  respects 
its  commercial  and  financial  bear¬ 
ing,  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
mint  of  the  United  States  at  San 
Francisco  is  recommended  .  .  . 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  M.  Meredith, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Roughly  half  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  four  million  ounces  ex¬ 
ported  from  San  Francisco  made 
a  6,000  mile  journey  to  New  York, 
where  there  was  still  no  mint.  Of 
the  two  million  ounces  that  ar¬ 
rived  there,  about  half  belonged 
to  wealthy  brokers  who  could  ship 
it  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  and 
wait  about  three  months  for  their 
gold  to  come  back  coined.  The 
other  million  ounces  belonged  to 
returning  miners  who  lived  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 
They  generally  could  not  afford 
to  travel  to  Philadelphia  and  wait 
for  three  months  just  to  get  the 
full  value  out  of  their  small 
amount  of  bullion.  Most  of  them 
resorted  to  selling  it  to  dealers 
in  Wall  Street  or  paying  brokers 
to  handle  it  for  them  while  they 
returned  home.  The  Wall  Street 
sharks  did  as  well  as  the  Califor¬ 
nia  ones.  It  was  estimated  that 
they  made  at  least  $1,500,000  out 
of  handling  returning  miners’ 
gold.1 

Had  there  been  a  mint  in  New 
York,  with  supplies  of  coin  on 
hand,  the  miners  could  have  ex¬ 
changed  their  bullion  for  coin  the 
day  they  disembarked  in  the  city 
and  started  their  journey  to  their 


homes.  This  fact  brought  pres¬ 
sure  on  Congress  to  establish  a 
mint  in  the  city.  The  Congres¬ 
sional  investigation  of  course 
never  mentioned  the  profits  that 
were  being  made  from  the  miners. 
Director  of  the  Mint  Patterson 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  pay  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  New  York 
than  to  build  a  mint  there.  How¬ 
ever,  an  article  in  a  contempo¬ 
rary  magazine2  saw  other  rea¬ 
sons  : 

THE  MINT 

The  want  of  a  mint  in  New 
York  has  been  apparent  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  many  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  have 
one  established,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  The  failure  of  the  attempt 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  is 
ascribed  altogether  to  the  want 
of  practical  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  members  of  Congress, 
and  the  strange  misapprehension 
of  the  whole  question  that  many 
of  them  betrayed.  Thus  it  was 
freely  alleged,  that  a  mint  in  New 
York  would  aggrandize  that  city; 
and  Western  members  stated, 
that  they  “did  not  wish  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  add  to  the  already  great 
advantages  possessed  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  metropolis.”  The  fact  is, 
that  New  York  is  becoming  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  Western 
people,  concerned  in  California, 
simply  because  there  is  no  mint 
here.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
government  to  facilitate  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  parties;  when  it 
fails  to  do  so,  or  confers  special 
privileges  on  any  class,  it  is  at  the 


1“The  Mint,”  The  United  States  Magazine 
&  Democratic  Review,  Vol.  28,  May,  1851. 

2  Ibid. 
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expense  of  the  many.  If  Western 
members  of  Congress  had  got  up 
in  their  places,  and  proposed  a 
bill  to  tax  all  California  gold 
which  arrives  in  New  York,  $2 
per  ounce,  for  the  benefit  of  New 
York  brokers,  they  would  have 
been  denounced  at  once  from  one 
end  of  the  Union  to  the  other; 
and  yet,  by  defeating  the  mint 
bill,  they  in  effect  passed  such 
a  law,  and  did  so  under  the  pre¬ 
tense,  that,  to  erect  a  mint  in 
New  York,  was  to  aggrandize 
that  city.  A  little  reflection  will 
make  this  perfectly  obvious. 

Further  along  the  writer  ob¬ 
served  : 

The  banking  and  “ingot”1  inter¬ 
ests  defeated  the  establishment 
of  mints  both  at  New  York  and 
San  Francisco.  A  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  an  assay  office 
in  the  latter  city  was  passed,  and 
a  contract  has  been  made  with 
Moffat  &  Co.,  bullion  dealers  and 
private  coiners,  to  assay  the  bul¬ 
lion  in  California.  The  process  is 
for  the  assayers  to  receive  not 
less  than  60  ounces  of  gold  at  one 
time,  which  they  assay  and  stamp 
according  to  its  value,  charging 
2%  per  cent  to  the  depositor.  The 


xThis  reference  to  the  “ingot”  interests 
is  notable.  The  article  also  refers  to  “a 
bill  to  authorize  the  (Customs)  collector 
at  San  Francisco  to  receive  ingots  at  the 
mint  rates  (he  had  been  authorized  to 
accept  raw  gold  at  reduced  rates,  see 
‘Background  of  California  Private  Gold 
Coins’  by  Edward  M.  Lee  in  The  Numis¬ 
matist  reprints)  (which)  did  not  succeed; 
thus,  the  gold  purchased  of  the  miners, 
or  received  from  them  for  goods  at  $16 
per  ounce,  was  to  be  melted  into  bars, 
called  ‘ingots’ ‘and  turned  in  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  coin  value,  or  $18.50  per 
ounce.  The  pretext  for  this  was  to 
facilitate  business  in  San  Francisco  to 
benefit  the  ‘poor  people.’  ” 

We  might  see  the  hand  of  the  early 
ingot  makers,  Moffat  &  Co.,  in  this,  or 
perhaps  it  was  sponsored  by  other 
parties  who  wanted  to  get  into  the  ingot 
making  business. 


effect  of  this  is,  that  the  owner  of 
60  ounces  could  sell  it  to  brokers 
for  $16  or  $960;  by  assay  it  will 
yield  $17.50  average,  say  $1,050, 
out  of  which  he  must  pay  $30  for 
assay  expenses,  and  he  realizes 
$60  or  $1  per  ounce  more  than  he 
could  get  from  the  brokers;  the 
holder  of  less  than  60  ounces, 
that  is,  the  poor  miner,  must  take 
his  chance  with  the  brokers — 
there  is  no  remedy  for  him.  Why 
should  the  California  digger  of 
gold  be  charged  this  tax  of  2% 
per  cent  for  merely  assaying  his 
gold,  when  the  banker  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  can  get  it  assayed  and 
coined  for  circulation  without 
charge? 

The  writer  of  the  article  had 
an  ally  in  R.  S.  McCulloh,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  the  Re¬ 
finer  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
McCulloh  had  prepared  a  report 
for  the  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  branch  mints  in  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  According  to 
the  article  writer  it  was  .  .  .  “by 
some  means  suppressed,  neither 
of  the  New  York  members  pre¬ 
senting  it,  although  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  oppose  the  contrary 
statements  of  the  mint  directors.” 
(i.e.,  Patterson’s  remark  that  it 
would  be  impractical  to  build  a 
mint  in  New  York.) 

Washington,  January  14th,  1851. 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with 
your  request,  I  give  you  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  considering  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  branch  mints  in  New 
York  and  California,  a  measure 
of  great  commercial  and  national 
importance. 

1st.  The  mint  at  Philadelphia  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  perform  the 
work  required  of  it,  either  with 
or  without  such  increased  facili¬ 
ties  as  may  be  derived  from  a 
new  process  of  refining  such  as 
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that  invented  by  me,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  its  coining  machinery  is 
insufficient  and  cannot  be  made 
adequate  without  a  heavy  expend¬ 
iture  of  money.  That  this  is  so, 
may  be  with  others  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  opinion;  but  with  me,  a  late 
officer  of  the  mint,  familiar  with 
all  that  relates  to  that  institution, 
it  is  a  matter  of  knowledge,  as  I 
shall  proceed  to  show. 

During  the  year  1847,  heavy 
importations  of  gold  took  place 
from  Europe,  and  the  mint  was 
frequently  tasked  to  its  maximum, 
to  convert  the  sovereigns  and 
other  imported  coins,  into  United 
States  coins,  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time,  owing  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  arising  from  the  Mexican 
war.  We  were  thus  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  that  the  mint 
could  coin  but  two  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  per  month,  in  eagles  and  half 
eagles,  of  equal  amount,  as  were 
then  instructed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  work.  In  eagles 
alone,  we  could  have  coined  three 
millions  of  dollars  per  month. 
But  if  we  had  been  required  to 
manufacture  small  gold  coins,  or 
any  considerable  quantity  of  sil¬ 
ver  at  the  same  time,  the  amount 
would  have  fallen  much  below 
the  above  mentioned  sums.  If  we 
had  been  required  to  devote  one- 
half  of  each  month  to  coining  sil¬ 
ver,  say  in  half  dollars,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  would  have  been  in  silver, 
$350,000,  and  in  gold,  $1,000,000, 
eagles  and  half  eagles;  and  if 
eagles  alone  had  been  coined,  in¬ 
stead  of  eagles  and  half  eagles, 
the  coining  power  in  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  would  have  been  $1,850,000 
only.  Nor  would  this  result  have 
varied  materially,  if  small  gold 
coins  had  been  substituted  for  sil¬ 
ver  half  dollars. 

The  authority  given  to  the 


mint  to  manufacture  double 
eagles,  has  enabled  it  to  coin, 
since  the  dies  were  ready,  in 
March  last,  $23,405,220  into  dou¬ 
ble  eagles,  out  of  $25,702,110  of 
gold  deposited  and  coined.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February,  the  work  was 
nearly  all  in  eagles;  and  during 
the  whole  year,  out  of  a  total  gold 
coinage  of  $27,756,445,  there  has 
been  struck  $26,319,730  of  double 
eagles  and  eagles.  The  smaller  gold 
coins  have,  therefore,  amounted 
to  $1,436,715  only;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  there  has  been  a  very 
great  demand  for  small  gold 
coins,  to  relieve  the  scarcity  of 
silver,  which  has  been  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  several  per  cent. 

During  the  year  there  has  been 
deposited  at  the  mint,  silver  bul¬ 
lion  to  the  amount  of  $635,221, 
of  which  $409,600  only  was 
coined;  leaving  $225,621  thereof 
uncoined  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1851.  Only  two-thirds  of  the  sil¬ 
ver  work  carried  to  the  mint  has, 
therefore,  been  done;  and  this 
known  tardiness,  doubtless,  pre¬ 
vented  many  persons  from  de¬ 
positing  silver  for  coinage,  who 
otherwise  would  have  so  done. 

There  was  deposited  at  the 
mint  in  1850,  in  gold  bullion, 
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$33,015,141,  of  which  $27,756,- 
445  only  was  coined;  leaving 
$5,258,695  uncoined;  to  which 
extent,  therefore,  the  mint  has 
proved  itself  inadequate  to  the 
gold  coinage  demanded  of  it.  If 
we  add  to  this  the  silver  balance 
of  $225,621,  we  have  a  total  in¬ 
competency  of  $5,484,316.  And 
this  has  occurred,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  advances  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  to 
the  amount  of  $4,840,000  have, 
since  September  last,  been  made 
to  and  used  by  the  mint  to  pay 
the  depositors  of  bullion,  who 
have,  nevertheless,  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  an  average  delay  of 
about  one  month  in  obtaining 
such  payments,  and  to  the  conse¬ 
quent  loss  of  one-half  per  cent 
interest. 

To  tax  the  owners  of  bullion  to 
such  an  extent,  and  to  subject 
the  nation  to  the  great  incon¬ 
venience  of  a  coinage,  of  which 
23/25ths  is  double  eagles,  is,  I 
think,  in  the  highest  degree  un¬ 
wise. 

By  some  persons  it  is  supposed 
that  the  coining  power  of  the 
mint  has  of  late  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  but  such  is  not  the  fact; 
although  the  refining  capacity 
has  been  augmented  by  new  ap¬ 
paratus,  invented  and  constructed 
by  myself,  in  1849,  and  since  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  by  my  suc¬ 
cessor  in  office.  Nor  without  ex¬ 
tensive  and  costly  additions  to  its 
machinery,  can  the  mint  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  be  rendered  much  more 
efficient.  Then  why  may  not  the 
public  money  required  for  such 
additions  be  appropriated  to  es¬ 
tablish  branch  mints  in  places 
where  the  facilities  of  coining  are 
more  needed,  and  will  be  most 
useful  to  commerce  and  to  the 
nation? 


2.  Although  the  claims  of  the 
city  of  New  York  are  of  minor 
importance  to  those  of  the  nation, 
in  this  matter,  yet  the  facts,  that 
nearly  all  the  bullion  is  imported 
into  that  city,  and  that  the  owners 
thereof  are  subjected  to  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent 
for  freight  and  insurance,  and  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  interest 
by  delay  in  payment,  under  the 
present  system  of  transportation 
of  bullion  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  for  coinage,  which 
expense  amounts  to  $210,000  on 
the  $30,000,000  of  California  gold 
imported  at  New  York  in  1850,  is 
certainly  a  just  reason  why  the 
$225,000  estimated,  and  fully  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  mint  in  New  York,  should 
be  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 
To  adopt  a  system  of  an  assay 
office  at  New  York,  and  of  trans¬ 
portation  by,  or  at  the  expense 
and  risk  of  the  government,  to 
and  from  the  inadequate  mint  at 
Philadelphia,  would  subject  the 
Treasury  to  a  needless  expense 
now  borne  by  the  depositors  of 
bullion;  and  an  assay  office  alone 
would  require  for  its  establish¬ 
ment  an  appropriation  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  besides  salaries, 
wages,  and  other  annual  expenses, 
amounting  each  year  probably  to 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

3.  The  local  trade  of  California, 
and  its  commerce  with  the  nations 
of  the  Pacific,  imperatively  re¬ 
quire  the  facilities  for  coining 
in  that  portion  of  this  Union; 
yet,  as  gold  is  its  chief  produc¬ 
tion,  much  of  it  may  and  should 
be  exported  from  California  in 
the  form  of  bars,  to  be  coined  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  New 
Orleans,  and  elsewhere. 

4.  It  is  by  some  persons  be¬ 
lieved  that  branch  mints  in  New 
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York  and  California  would  leave 
the  mint  at  Philadelphia  without 
employment.  But,  if  we  are  -ever 
to  have  sufficient  fractional  parts 
of  dollars,  in  place  of  worn  Span¬ 
ish  coins,  there  will  be  work 
enough  for  the  Philadelphia  mint 
and  each  branch  to  do.  Let  them 
also  manufacture  small  gold 
coins,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
country;  and  if  the  trade  of  New 
York  requires  double  eagles,  let 
them  be  made  only  there.  Thus 
work  enough  will  be  found  for  all, 
without  a  monopoly  to  either, 
and  fractional  gold  and  silver 
coins  will  cease  to  be  held  at  sev¬ 
eral  per  cent  premium,  as  they 
are  now. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  ob’t  serv’t, 
R.  S.  McCulloh. 

A  lengthy  postscript  followed, 
discussing  the  inadequate  coining 
power  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
and  the  dangers  of  supplying  in¬ 
adequate  small  coinage  for  fear 
the  country  would  suffer  from  an 
oversupply  of  banknotes. 

The  result  of  the  opposition  of 
the  “banking  and  ingot”  party 
was  that  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  California  proceeded 
for  three  years  with  virtually  no 
legal  coins.  Most  of  the  coins 
which  found  their  way  to  Califor¬ 
nia  were  monopolized  by  the  gam¬ 
bling  houses  or  exported  again  in 
payment  for  foreign  goods.  The 
best  coins  available  were  those 
issued  privately  (and  usually 
below  mint  value)  by  the  groups 
which  had  done  most  to  oppose 
the  New  York  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  mints.  Finally,  on  July  3, 
1852,  a  bill  authorizing  a  branch 
mint  received  Presidential  ap¬ 
proval.  Two  years  later  the  San 
Francisco  Mint  was  producing 
United  States  coins  free  of  charge 
for  the  Californians. 
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The  Royal  Coin  Cabinet  at  Stockholm,  Sweden: 
A  Short  History  of  Swedish  Numismatics 

by  Robert  Obojski 


The  Royal  Cabinet  of  Coins 
and  Medals  housed  in  Stockholm’s 
Museum  of  National  Antiquities 
( Historiska  Museet )  in  this  writ¬ 
er’s  opinion  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  arranged  public  nu¬ 
mismatic  displays  anywhere.  A 
visit  to  the  Kungl.  Myntkabinet- 
tet  constituted  one  of  the  real 
highlights  of  my,  recent  numis¬ 
matic  tour  of  Europe. 

There  is  a  virtually  complete 
type  set  of  coins  and  medals  is¬ 
sued  during  the  more  than  one 
thousand  years  of  Swedish  coin¬ 
age  history.  Directly  above  the 
highly  polished  glass  and  wood 
exhibit  cases  are  a  series  of  mu¬ 
rals  illustrating  the  development 
of  moneys  in  Scandinavia,  from 
the  primitive  barter  system  to 
contemporary  coinage. 

An  entire  wall  is  given  over  to 
Sweden’s  famous  copper  plate 


money,  issued  from  1644  to  1778. 
Ranging  in  denomination  from 
%  to  10  daler  pieces,  the  copper 
plates  circulated  as  money  be¬ 
cause  Sweden  was  on  a  copper 
standard  at  the  time.  The  value 
of  copper  was  fixed  by  weight  in 
definite  ratios  to  silver  and  gold. 
The  10-daler  piece  weighs  no  less 
than  31  pounds  and  has  been 
called  “the  largest  ‘coin’  ever 
struck.” 

The  heavy  copper  plates  had 
from  the  start  been  given  their 
definitive  form,  with  five  stamps, 
of  which  the  four  corner  ones 
gave  the  name  of  the  ruler,  and 
that  in  the  center  the  value  or 
denomination.  Among  the  smaller 
copper  plates  struck  during  the 
reigns  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
(1611-32)  and  Christina  (1632- 
54),  there  are  a  number  that  are 
striking  because  of  their  simple 


The  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  (Historiska  Museet)  at  Stockholm  where  Sweden’s 
Royal  Cabinet  of  Coins  and  Medals  is  housed. 
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A  typical  example  of  Swedish  copper  plate  money.  The  1752  Va  daler. 


but  ornamentally  perfect  com¬ 
positions. 

In  fact,  copper,  both  in  the 
form  of  plates  and  coins,  was 
the  dominating  element  in  Swed¬ 
ish  coinage  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  and  for  most 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  amply 
illustrate  this  phenomenon. 

*  *  * 

The  Royal  Cabinet  currently  is 
divided  into  two  major  divisions, 
the  “Medal  Room”  and  the 
“Swedish  Coin  Room.”  The  Medal 
Room  contains  both  Swedish  and 


foreign  orders,  medals  and  deco¬ 
rations.  The  Swedish  Room  is 
arranged  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  categories:  coins  before  1580; 
coins  from  1580  to  1675;  coins, 
1675  to  1800;  coins  after  1800; 
paper  money;  “Largesse”  coins 
for  scattering;  plate  money; 
maps  showing  Swedish  mints 
before  1500;  and  maps  showing 
Swedish  mints  after  1500.  The 
Cabinet’s  total  holdings,  includ¬ 
ing  those  specimens  on  display 
and  those  in  the  research  collec¬ 
tion,  amount  to  over  500,000 
items. 
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Over  the  centuries  mints  oper¬ 
ated  in  over  a  score  of  Swedish 
cities,  but  the  only  one  in  exist¬ 
ence  today  is  the  Royal  Mint  at 
Stockholm.  At  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  mints  were  active  in  such 
cities  as  Goteborg,  Malmo,  Norr- 
koping,  Halsingborg,  Orebro, 
Uppsala,  Vasteras  and  others. 
Best  estimate  is  that  32  separate 
mints  have  been  active  in  Sweden. 

The  Royal  Cabinet  indicates 
through  a  special  exhibit  case 
that  money  of  different  sorts  cir¬ 
culated  in  Sweden  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  In  fact,  axes 
from  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages 
served  as  money,  ^ind  later  irreg¬ 
ularly-broken  pieces  of  gold  and 
silver  were  utilized  as  currency. 

And  at  the  dawn  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  the  use  of  money  had 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  in  large 
quantities  the  coins  found  their 
way  across  Swedish  boundaries. 
The  excessive  wear  of  the  Roman 
silver  denarii  found  on  the  island 
3f  Gotland  shows  that  they  had 
been  used  recurrently  as  medi¬ 
ums  of  exchange. 

However,  regular  minting  of 
coins  did  not  begin  in  Sweden  un¬ 
til  about  the  year  1000.  Sweden, 
[ike  many  of  the  other  European 
states  which  began  their  own 
monetary  systems  in  this  period, 
made  liberal  use  of  coin  styles 
}f  previously-established  systems. 


Phe  silver  pennies  of  Olof  Skiitkonung 
ire  copied  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  issues 
of  Aethelred  II. 


For  example,  the  type  with  a  king 
on  one  side  and  a  cross  (with  the 
word  “CRUX”  spaced  in  the 
corners  of  the  cross)  on  the  other, 
is  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon 
coins.  The  same  is  true  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  layout  of  the  legend 
with  the  names  of  the  king,  the 
mint  and  the  moneyer. 

The  legends  indicate  that  the 
coining  took  place  under  the  kings 
Olof  Skotkonung  (995-1022)  and 
Anund  Jacob  (1022-50),  that  the 
coins  were  produced  at  least 
principally  at  Sigtuna  in  south¬ 
ern  Sweden,  and  that  the  coining 
was  supervised  by  a  succession  of 
moneyers  whose  names  show 
some  of  them  had  come  to  Sweden 
from  England. 

However,  there  began  a  definite 
“Dark  Period”  in  Swedish  coin¬ 
age  history  after  1050.  During 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
the  country  was  torn  in  a  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  forces  of  Christi¬ 
anity  and  paganism  resulting  in 
political  turmoil.  Professor  Nils 
Ludvig  Rasmusson,  Director  of 
the  Royal  Cabinet,  indicated  that 
coined  money  circulated  less  and 
less  during  this  period  and  that 
imports  of  silver  for  coinage  came 
almost  to  a  complete  halt. 

Not  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  after  Sweden 
had  again  achieved  a  firmer  cen¬ 
tral  rule  and  trade  had  ex¬ 
perienced  a  strong  renaissance 
through  the  German  colonization 
in  the  Baltic  region,  was  Swedish 
coinage  resumed. 

The  Royal  Mint  of  Stockholm 
Kungl  Mynt  was  founded  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  has  been  in  operation  now 
for  the  past  700  years,  making  it 
one  of  the  oldest  coin-striking 
facilities  in  all  of  Europe.  First, 
the  Stockholm  Mint  because  one 
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of  many  in  Sweden,  then  it  was 
recognized  as  the  most  important, 
and  finally,  in  the  early  1800’s, 
it  became  the  country’s  only 
mint.  Today,  the  Stockholm  Mint, 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  effi¬ 
cient  operations  of  its  type  in  all 
Europe,  strikes  approximately 
130,000,000  coins  per  year. 

*  *  * 

When  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden  formed  the  Union  of  Kal¬ 
mar  in  1397,  Denmark  was  def¬ 
initely  the  most  powerful  and 
populous  of  the  three  and  conse¬ 
quently  became  the  dominant 


The  three-crowned  arms  of  Sweden  first 
appeared  on  coins  of  the  late  fourteenth 
century. 

partner  in  the  Union.  Proud  of  its 
preeminence,  Denmark  adopted  a 
coat  of  arms  with  three  crowns. 
This  design  found  its  way  onto 
Swedish  coins  and  has  remained 
on  them  even  to  this  day!  Some 
historians  believe  that  the  triple 
crown  represents  the  Swedish 


saints  Balthazar,  Gaspard  and 
Melchior. 

The  Swedes  were  not  too  happy 
with  their  position  in  the  Union. 
They  established  their  own  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  Riksdag,  as  early  as 
1435,  but  its  power  was  limited 
by  the  Danish  court.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
Sweden  finally  won  its  independ¬ 
ence  from  Denmark  in  1521-23. 
As  king,  Gustavus  reestablished 
internal  order  in  the  country  and 
broke  the  monopoly  that  the 
Hanseatic  League  held  over  Swed¬ 
ish  trade.  At  his  death  in  1560, 
Sweden  was  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  nations  in  Europe. 

The  Royal  Cabinet  has  given 
special  attention  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Swedish  independ¬ 
ence  in  1523  by  displaying  a  series 
of  22  portrait  medals  honoring  all 
the  country’s  22  monarchs  who 
have  reigned  since  the  time  of 
Gustavus  Vasa.  This  magnificent 
array  of  medals  is  concluded  with 
that  of  Gustaf  VI  Adolf  of  the 
House  of  Bernadotte,  the  reign¬ 
ing  monarch  since  1950  and  the 
son  of  Gustaf  V,  whose  43-year 
rule  is  the  longest  in  the  nation’s 
history. 

Vasa’s  grandson  Gustavus 


This  Salvatordaler  of  Gustavus  Vasa  derives  its  name  from  the  figure  of  Christ  on  the 
reverse. 
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iustavus  Adolphus  issued  an  extensive 
oinage  of  gold  ducats. 


Adolphus  (1611-32)  made  Sweden 
)ne  of  the  great  military  powers 
n  Europe  and  is  himself  recog- 
lized  as  one  of  the  greatest  sol- 
tiers  of  all  time.  Adolphus  also 
sponsored  the  colonization  of  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  an  under¬ 
lining  that  began,  in  1638.  In 
L938,  the  Royal  Mint  at  Stock¬ 
holm  turned  out  a  two-kronor 
hiece  marking  the  300th  anniver¬ 


sary  of  the  Swedish  settlement  in 
Delaware.  The  United  States  also 
issued  a  commemorative  coin  in 
1938  to  call  attention  to  this 
event,  a  half-dollar  portraying 
the  Kalmar  Nyckel,  the  ship 
which  the  Swedes  used  to  cross 
the  Atlantic. 

*  *  * 

Sweden  was  one  of  the  first 
countries  in  Europe — if  not  actu¬ 
ally  the  first — to  issue  bank¬ 
notes.  In  1661,  Stockholm’s  Banco 
(forerunner  of  the  present  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  of  Sweden)  issued  a 
number  of  credit  notes  for  fixed 
denominations.  Clumsiness  of  the 
copper  plate  money  then  in  circu¬ 
lation  constituted  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  these  notes  were 
eagerly  received.  In  fact,  they  for 


"his  Banknote  issued  in  1662  by  Stockholm’s  “Banco”  (Central  Bank)  was  one  of  the 
irst  popularly  accepted  currencies  in  all  Europe. 
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years  commanded  a  value  at 
slightly  over  face. 

Because  of  war  and  civil  strife, 
banknote  printing  was  inter¬ 
rupted  several  times  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  from  the  time  of 
Frederik  I  (1720-54)  Sweden  has 
continuously  issued  paper  money. 
Over  the  years  Swedes  preferred 
to  spend  banknotes  and  hold  onto 
their  silver  riksdalers,  or 
“crowns.”  This  is  perhaps  why 
old  Swedish  riksdalers  can  fre¬ 
quently  be  found  in  virtually  un¬ 
circulated  condition  today — the 
people  kept  their  silver  coins  un¬ 
der  lock  and  key  and  made  most 
of  their  payments  with  paper 
money  which  could  depreciate  in 
value  at  any  time. 

The  Royal  Cabinet  holds  a  com¬ 
prehensive  display  of  Swedish 
paper  money.  The  1662  note  illus¬ 
trated  here  is  an  artistic  one,  and 
it  unquestionably  stands  as  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  world 
currencies. 

*  *  * 

We’ve  already  indicated  that 
the  fantastic  copper  plate  money 
was  in  vogue  in  Sweden  from 
1644  to  1778.  Probably  the  great¬ 
est  portion  of  this  was  produced 
at  mints  in  Avesta  and  Dalarna, 
but  it  was  also  struck  at  the 
Husa,  Kengis,  Ljusnedal  and 
Semlan  mints  in  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties.  When  the  copper  mines  be¬ 
gan  to  run  out,  production  of  the 
copper  plate  pieces  also  declined. 

During  the  latter  stages  of  the 
copper  era  and  afterward,  Swed¬ 
en  produced  some  of  Europe’s 
most  artistic  silver  crowns. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy 
pieces  are  the  8-marks  specimens 
struck  throughout  the  reign  of 
Carl  XII  (1697-1718). 

Though  Sweden’s  silver  de¬ 


posits  were  never  considered 
abundant,  she  made  good'  use  of 
her  minimal  reserves  and — along 
with  the  import  of  silver  ore — 
has  continued  to  mint  silver 
crowns  that  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  numismatists  every¬ 
where. 

Silver  crowns  of  Frederik  I 
(1720-51),  Adolf  Frederik  (1751- 
71),  Gustaf  III  (1771-92),  Gustaf 
IV  (1792-1809),  and  later  kings 
have  constituted  an  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  numis¬ 
matics. 

Sweden  today,  like  most  other 
countries,  has  discontinued  the 
use  of  silver  for  general  coinage 
because  the  price  of  that  metal 
has  skyrocketed.  Copper-nickel 
is  perhaps  the  key  metal  being 
employed  in  the  country’s  con¬ 
temporary  minting,  though  silver 
is  still  used  for  commemorative 
coins  such  as  the  five  kronor  ses- 
quicentennial  crown  struck  in 
1959  to  mark  Sweden’s  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1809. 

♦  ❖ 

The  Royal  Cabinet’s  collection 
of  Swedish  gold  is  impressive, 
since  virtually  all  monarchs  since 
the  reign  of  Erik  XIV  (1560-68) 
produced  their  own  portrait  gold 
pieces.  Most  recent  Swedish  gold 
coin  is  the  20  kronor  specimen  of 
Gustaf  V  struck  at  the  Royal 
Mint  in  1925. 

The  year  1873  was  important 
in  the  country’s  numismatic  his¬ 
tory  because  at  that  time  the  gold 
standard  was  introduced  in 
Sweden  (under  Oscar  II)  and 
gold  pieces  in  denominations  of 
20,  10  and  5  kronor  were  struck. 

Though  the  nation’s  gold  coins 
were  issued  in  considerable  vari¬ 
ety  during  a  period  of  approxi¬ 
mately  four  centuries,  we  must 
hasten  to  mention,  nevertheless, 
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that  on  the  whole  gold  currency 
has  never  played  a  major  role  in 
the  Swedish  economic  system 
principally  because  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  gold  deposits  within 
the  country’s  boundaries. 

*  *  * 

The  Medal  Room  contains  a 
spectacular  display  of  both  Swed¬ 
ish  and  foreign  orders,  medals 
and  decorations.  Nearly  100  na¬ 
tions  are  represented  in  this  ex¬ 
hibit. 

American  collectors  should  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  Royal 
Cabinet  has  a  special  display  case 
containing  several  score  John  F. 
Kennedy  medals  And  coins.  Prom¬ 
inent  in  this  case  is  the  U.  S. 
Kennedy  half-dollar,  as  well  as 
Kennedy  medals  struck  in  many 
countries  in  all  metals  ranging 
from  bronze  to  gold. 

Sweden’s  great  men  and  women 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been 
individually  honored  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  portrait  medal  exhibit. 
Over  a  period  of  years  the  coun- 


Portrait  medal  of  Selma  Lagerlof  (1858- 
1940),  first  woman  to  win  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Literature.  Miss  Lagerlof,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Swedish  novelists,  had 
many  of  her  works  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  medal  was  executed  in  1934  by 
the  engraver  Spicer-Simson.  (Photo,  Cour¬ 
tesy  Royal  Cabinet  of  Coins  and  Medals, 
Stockholm.) 


Portrait  medal  of  Verner  von  Heidenstam 
(1859-1940),  Swedish  poet.  This  medal 
was  executed  in  1919  by  the  famous  med¬ 
alist  Carl  Milles.  (Photo,  Courtesy  Royal 
Cabinet  of  Coins  and  Medals,  Stockholm.) 

try’s  finest  engravers  have  been 
commissioned  to  execute  these 
medals.  Shown  here  are  the  Selma 
Lagerlof,  August  Strindberg  and 
Verner  von  Heidenstam  speci¬ 
mens.  Other  famous  Swedish  per¬ 
sonages  portrayed  are :  Alfred 
Nobel  and  John  Ericsson,  invent¬ 
ors;  Karl  Linnaeus,  botanist; 
Jons  Jakob  Berzelius,  chemist; 
Nathan  Soderblom,  history; 
Jenny  Lind,  singer;  and  Hjalmar 
Branting,  statesman. 

Carl  Milles  (1875-1955),  the 
famous  Swedish  sculptor  and 
medalist,  designed  a  number  of 
these  portrait  specimens,  includ¬ 
ing  the  von  Heidenstam  piece, 
and  other  examples  of  his  work 
are  on  display  at  the  Royal  Cab¬ 
inet.  There  is  also  a  variety  of 
Milles  portrait  medals  on  view  at 
Norway’s  National  Numismatic 
collection  at  Oslo. 

Carsten  Svarstad,  Director  of 
the  Oslo  collection,  told  this 
writer  during  the  course  of  an 
interview:  “Carl  Milles  unques¬ 
tionably  was  one  of  the  finest 
medalists  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
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Portrait  Medal  of  August  Strindberg 
(1849-1912),  Swedish  dramatist  and  novel¬ 
ist.  (Photo,  Courtesy  Royal  Cabinet  of 
Coins  and  Medals,  Stockholm.) 

tury.  His  work  is  highly  regarded 
not  only  in  Scandinavia  but 
throughout  the  world  as  well.” 

*  *  * 

The  Royal  Cabinet  currently  is 
planning  to  establish  a  permanent 
exhibit  of  ancient  Greek,  Roman 
and  Byzantine  coins.  Professor 
Rasmusson  and  his  assistants 
were  kind  enough  to  show  this 
writer  the  five  display  cases  of 
ancient  material  now  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  workrooms,  material  that 
will  be  ready  for  display  some¬ 
time  late  in  1966. 

The  Swedish  national  collection 
has  long  been  rich  in  ancients, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  choicest 
specimens  will  be  exhibited. 

“Good  ancient  coins,  especially 
gold,  are  becoming  really  difficult 
to  obtain,”  Dr.  Rasmusson  said, 
“because  both  American  and 
European  collectors  are  compet¬ 
ing  for  them.  A  more  affluent 
Western  society  has  caused  the 
ancient  to  literally  soar  in  value 
— and,  of  course,  the  supply  is 
static,  except  for  hoards  that  are 
occasionally  turned  up.” 


Greek  coins  to  be  featured  in 
the  ancients  section  include  the 
gold  pieces  struck  by  the  Lydian 
king  Croesus  about  550  B.  C., 
gold  pieces  of  Athens  minted  in 
the  sixth  century  B.  C.  (these 
were  among  the  first  coins  to 
have  both  obverse  and  reverse 
designs),  and  the  famous  Syra¬ 
cuse  silver  specimen  produced 
about  408  B.  C.  designed  by  the 
engraver  Kimon.  Head  of  Are- 
thusa  is  shown  on  obverse,  with 
a  quadriga  pulled  by  charging 
horses  on  reverse.  This  striking 
reverse  design  was  utilized  on 
many  later  varieties  of  Greek 
coins.  Several  of  these  have  gone 
into  the  display. 

Roman  coins  in  the  exhibit  will 
contain  everything  from  the  crude 
bronze  “ox  money”  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.  to  portrait  coins  of 
the  emperors.  Choice  specimens 
in  both  silver  and  gold  are  utilized 
to  make  up  the  “gallery  of  em¬ 
perors.”  Among  the  emperors 
shown  are:  Julius  Caesar,  Au¬ 
gustus  Caesar,  Tiberius,  German- 
icus,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian, 
Domitian,  Trajan,  Antoninus 
Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Septimus 
Severus,  Caracalla,  Gordianus  III, 
Valerian,  Macrianus  I,  Marius, 
Claudius  II,  Aurelian,  Tacitus, 
Probus,  Diocletian,  Constantine 
the  Great,  Julian  II,  Gratian,  and 
Maximus. 

The  Byzantine  display  promises 
to  be  a  most  interesting  one. 
Coins  of  the  Byzantine,  or  East¬ 
ern  Roman  Empire,  were  struck 
for  a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  from  the  fall  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Empire  in  476  to  1453,  when 
its  capital  at  Constantinople  fell 
to  the  Turks. 

Byzantium  utilized  gold,  silver 
and  copper  for  coinage.  Probably 
the  most  widely  used  Byzantine 
coin  was  the  gold  solidus.  The 
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coin  was  primarily  employed  to 
pay  the  military — our  word  “sol¬ 
dier”  was  derived  from  the  word 
“solidus.” 

Coins  of  ancient  Byzantium  re¬ 
flect  that  civilization’s  art  in  a 
certain  stiffness  about  the  human 
portraits  and  figures.  The  Royal 
Cabinet  has  a  wide  array  of  the 
famous  concave  pieces  in  both  the 


projected  exhibit  and  the  re¬ 
search  collection.  There  are  also 
many  varieties  of  coins  struck 
under  Justinian  (527-65),  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors.  His  gold  solidus  circu¬ 
lated  widely  during  and  after  his 
reign. 

*  *  * 

Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  fact  that  Stockholm’s 
Royal  Cabinet  has  one  of  the  best 
assemblages  of  Japanese  coins  in 
the  world,  possibly  even  finer 
than  the  one  in  Tokyo’s  Imperial 
Museum.  The  full  range  of  Japa¬ 
nese  numismatics  is  covered  from 


Stockholm’s  Royal  Cabinet  contains  portrait  medals  of  all  22  Swedish  monarchs  from 
Gustavus  I  (1523-60)  to  Gustaf  VI,  the  reigning  monarch.  Medals  shown  here  are 
Gustavus  I,  Gustavus  II  Adolphus,  Oscar  II,  and  Gustaf  V.  (Photos  Courtesy  Royal 
Cabinet  of  Coins  and  Medals,  Stockholm.) 
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her  earliest  crude  coins  struck 
over  1,000  years  ago  to  the  mag¬ 
nificent  gold  obans  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Japanese  obans — unique  among 
the  coins  of  the  world — are  large 
flat  pieces  in  the  shape  of  rec¬ 
tangles  with  curved  corners.  A 
typical  gold  oban  measures  3% 
by  6  inches  and  weighs  6  ounces. 
Most  of  the  Japanese  collection  is 
housed  in  the  research  cabinets, 
while  only  a  relatively  small  por¬ 
tion  is  on  display. 

And  in  conclusion  we  should 
emphasize  that  Stockholm’s  Royal 
Cabinet  of  Coins  and  Medals  at 
the  Museum  of  National  Antiqui¬ 
ties  ranks  as  one  of  the  great 
numismatic  centers  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe.  I  should  also  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Director  Nils  Ludvig  Rasmusson 
and  his  staff  for  their  courtesies 
in  allowing  me  to  look  at  length 
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through  their  research  cabinets 
and  workrooms. 

I  came  out  of  the  Cabinet 
armed  with  so  many  notes  and 
monographs  published  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Rasmusson  and  his  staff  that 
for  a  while  I  actually  didn’t  know 
where  to  begin  in  putting  this 
feature  together. 

The  Royal  Cabinet  caters  to 
everybody,  from  the  casual  visitor 
to  the  serious  numismatic  scholar. 
The  Museum’s  bookstore  on  the 
main  lobby  carries  innumerable 
items  produced  by  Rasmusson  and 
company,  everything  from  hand¬ 
some  postcards  showing  the  Cab¬ 
inet’s  prize  coins  and  medals  to 
monographs  on  all  phases  of 
numismatics,  from  accounts  of 
coins  of  the  Vikings  to  contem¬ 
porary  stories  of  modern  world 
moneys. 

The  top  seller  is  a  little  64-page 
volume  originally  written  by  Prof. 
Rasmusson  in  Swedish  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  G.  O.  Mats- 
son.  Title  is  The  Monetary  His¬ 
tory  of  Sweden ,  1964. 

I  overheard  one  numismatist 
from  the  United  States  say  after 
he  had  viewed  the  collection:  “A 
Visit  to  Stockholm’s  Royal  Cab¬ 
inet  is  worth  the  trip  to  Europe.” 

Next:  A  Visit  to  Norway’s 
National  Numismatic  Collection 
at  Oslo. 
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(Continued  from  June) 


SYD  891  CAIUS  COELIUS 
CALDUS  (62  B.C.) 


tories  of  an  ancestor 
cestors  in  the  east. 


.  or  an- 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  consul  C.  Coelius 
Caldus.  Rev.,  Hd.  of  Sol 

Little  is  known  about  this  mon- 
eyer  although  a  great  deal  is 
known  about  his  ancestors.  Caius 
was  known  to  have  been  a  qua¬ 
estor  in  Cilicia  in  50  B.C.,  but 
apparently  was  an  inept  adminis¬ 
trator  in  addition  to  having  a 
truculent  and  unpleasant  per¬ 
sonality.  The  contrary  was  true  of 
his  grandfather,  whose  image  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  obverse  of  this  coin 
and  who  was  consul  in  94  B.C. 
The  initials  COS  on  the  obverse 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  grand¬ 
father  was  consul.  The  initials  L 
and  D  stand  for  LIBERO  .  .  . 
liberate  .  .  .  and  CONDEMNO  .  .  . 
condemn.  This  refers  to  a  lex 
tabellaria  (a  voting  law  .  .  .  votes 
were  marked  on  tabellae,  or 
tablets)  which  had  been  passed 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
grandfather.  The  law  made  it 
necessary  to  vote,  in  cases  of  high 
treason,  by  marking  the  tablet 
(or  ballot)  either  for  liberty  or 
for  death  .  *.  .  for  L  or  D.  The 
meaning  of  the  image  of  Sol  on 
the  reverse  is  not  known.  Some 
have  felt  it  to  be  a  pun  on  the 
name  Caldus,  for  calidus  means 
warm  or  hot  ...  an  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  sun.  Others  have 
felt  that  it  alludes  to  some  vic- 


SYD  894 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Consul  C.  Coelius 
Caldus.  Rev.,  Seated  figure  on 
lectisternium 

This  coin  has  an  obverse  quite 
similar  to  that  found  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  denarius  of  the  same  mon- 
eyer,  with  the  addition,  however, 
of  a  standard  in  the  shape  of  a 
boar.  The  boar  was  a  symbol  of 
the  town  of  Clunia  (now  Corunna 
del  Conte)  in  Spain,  where  the 
grandfather  of  this  moneyer  ap¬ 
parently  enjoyed  military  suc¬ 
cesses.  The  reverse  tells  us  of  the 
office  of  Epulo  Iovis  (Jovis)  held 
by  this  moneyer’s  father.  The  in¬ 
scription  on  the  reverse  tells  us 
that  his  father  was  one  of  seven 
who  held  this  office  at  that  time 
(VII  VR  EP  .  .  .  septemvir 
Epulo).  The  Epulones  came  into 
existence  in  196  B.C.  and  their 
duties  consisted  of  providing  ban¬ 
quets  in  honor  of  Jupiter  and 
other  deities.  It  was  a  practice  to 
place  images  of  the  gods  at  the 
banquet  table  and  to  serve  them. 
The  lectisternium  seen  on  the  re¬ 
verse  is  the  banquet  arrangement 
(from  lectus  ...  a  dining  couch, 
and  sterno  ...  to  stretch  out). 
The  number  of  members  of  this 
sacred  college  of  Epulones  varied 
from  time  to  time.  The  word  itself 
comes  from  EPULUM  ...  a 
feaster. 
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SYD  890  CAIUS  SERVEILIUS 
C.f.  (63-62  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Flora  and  lituus 
(augur’s  wand).  Rev.,  Two  armed 
soldiers  facing 

Little  is  known  about  this  mon- 
eyer  although  he  might  have  been 
able  to  claim  M.  Serveilius 
Pulex  Geminus,  the  consul  of  202 
B.C.,  as  an  ancestor.  Geminus  also 
had  been  an  augur  for  forty  years 
and  the  lituus,  or  augur’s  wand, 
on  the  obverse  of  this  coin  may  be 
an  allusion  to  such  an  ancestry. 
Flora,  who  also  appears  on  the 
obverse,  was  the  Sabine  goddess 
who  watched  over  the  flowers  and 
it  is  possible  that  an  ancestor  of 
this  moneyer  had  been  an  aedile 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  these 
Floralia,  or  ludi  Florales  (flower 
games  ...  or  festival).  There  is 
some  thought  that  the  figures  on 
the  reverse  are  the  Dioscuri,  since 
they  have  appeared  on  the  coins 
of  a  previous  moneyer  of  this 
gens.  Another  suggestion  has 
been  that  the  reverse  is  a  tribute 
to  the  Pulex  mentioned  previous¬ 
ly  for  his  heroic  actions  in  battle. 

SYD  1028  CNAEUS  POMPEIUS 
MAGNUS  (61  B.C.  ?) 


Aureus:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Africa.  Rev., 
Pompey  in  quadriga  holding  wreath 

This  exceedingly  rare  aureus, 


one  of  two  known  specimens,  rep¬ 
resents  the  only  issue  struck  by 
Pompey  with  his  own  name  upon 
it.  (One  specimen  is  in  the  British 
Museum  collection,  the  other  in 
the  museum  at  Bologna  in  Italy). 
The  personification  of  Africa  on 
the  obverse  of  the  coin  refers  to 
Pompey’s  military  success  on  that 
continent.  His  cognomen,  Mag¬ 
nus,  which  also  appears  on  the 
obverse,  was  given  to  Pompey  by 
the  famous  Sulla.  The  reverse 
alludes  to  the  three  triumphs 
celebrated  by  Pompey  (in  81  B.C. 
as  a  result  of  his  African  cam¬ 
paign;  71  B.C.  for  his  success 
against  Sertorius  in  Spain;  61 
B.C.  in  the  war  against  Mith- 
radates  in  Asia) . 


SYD  992  LUCIUS  FURIUS  Cn.f. 

BROCCHUS  (61  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Bust  of  Ceres. 

Rev.,  Curule  chair 

Little  is  known  about  this 
moneyer  other  than  that  he  might 
have  been  the  son  of  the  Cnaeus 
Brocchus  who  had  been  pun¬ 
ished  for  an  offense  of  a  criminal 
nature.  The  bust  of  Ceres  on  the 
obverse  and  the  curule  chair  on 
the  reverse  seems  to  indicate  a 
reference  to  an  ancestor  of  this 
moneyer  who  had  been  a  curule 
aedile  and  who,  in  that  capacity, 
would  have  supervised  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  storage  of  corn.  The 
moneyer’s  name  appears  in  the 
genitive  (possessive)  case  on  this 
coin. 
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SYD  900  PUBLIUS  FONTEIUS 
P.f.  CAPITO  (61  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Bust  of  Mars.  Rev., 
Soldiers  fighting 

If  this  moneyer  is  the  same 
person  who  adopted  P.  Clodius 
Pulcher,  we  then  have  an  inter¬ 
esting  story.  Pulcher  had  been 
a  member  of  the  famous  Claudia 
gens,  a  patrician  gens  with  a 
long  and  illustrious  history.  How¬ 
ever,  Pulcher  wished  to  become 
tribune  of  the  plebs  and  could  not 
do  so  unless  he,  himself,  was 
plebeian.  His  adoption  by  Fon- 
teius  allowed  him  to  leap  that 
hurdle,  for  the  Fonteia  gens  was 
plebeian.  All  of  this  in  itself  is 
not  unusual  because  adoption  was 
common  process  even  in  the  time 
of  the  empire,  but  what  was, 
indeed,  unusual  was  the  fact  that 
Pulcher  was  about  35  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  adoption 
and  his  new  “father”  was  only 
20!  The  bust  of  Mars  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  and  the  action  and  legend 
on  the  reverse  whereupon  we  see 
a  Gaul  about  to  be  slain  appar¬ 
ently  refers  to  an  uncle  of  this 
moneyer,  Manius  Fonteius,  who 
had  considerable  success  while 
campaigning  in  Gaul.  We  see  this 
uncle’s  name  on  the  reverse  and, 
in  addition,  the  abbreviation  for 
military  tribune  (TR.  MIL,  trib- 
munus  militum). 


“ The  fishing’s  pretty  good  here, 
but  the  fiies  are  just  terrible!” 


SYD  901 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Concordia.  Rev., 
The  Villa  Publica 

Struck  by  this  same  moneyer 
this  denarius  has  Concordia 
on  its  obverse  and  the  Villa  Pub¬ 
lica  on  the  reverse.  The  Villa 
Publica  had  been  restored  by  the 
consul  of  93  B.C.,  Titus  Didius, 
whose  name  appears  on  the  re¬ 
verse.  What  connection  existed 
between  the  Fonteia  gens  and 
Didius  is  not  known.  The  Villa 
Publica,  “public  house,”  as  the 
name  indicates,  was  located  on 
the  “field  of  Mars,”  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  was  used  as  a  place 
to  conduct  public  business,  as  a 
place  where  citizenship  was 
granted,  as  quarters  for  the  co¬ 
horts  and,  apparently,  where  emis¬ 
saries  from  nations  at  odds  with 
Rome  were  quartered  because 
they  were  not  permitted  to  come 
into  Rome  proper. 
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SYL)  906  QUINTUS  CAEPIO 
BRUTUS  (60  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Libertas.  Rev., 
The  consul  L.  Junius  Brutus 

This  is  the  famous  ...  or  in¬ 
famous  .  .  .  Brutus,  one  of  Cae¬ 
sar’s  assassins  and  Shakespeare’s 
“noblest  Roman.”  On  the  coins 
his  name  is  usually  seen  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  here  although  his  original 
name  was  Marcus  Junius  Brutus, 
having  been  adopted  by  his  uncle, 
Q.  Servilius  Caepio  after  his  own 
father’s  death.  This  coin  was 
struck  by  Brutus  as  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  mint.  He  struck 
coins  later,  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  when  he  was  involved 
in  the  battle  for  power  with  Marc 
Antony  and  Octavian.  The  re¬ 
verse  of  this  coin  pictures  L. 
Junius  Brutus,  consul  of  509  B.C., 
walking  between  two  lictors  and 
preceded  by  an  accensus  (super¬ 
numerary).  It  was  Junius  Brutus 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  ex¬ 
pelling  the  Tarquins  from  Rome. 
The  obverse  has  the  head  of  Li¬ 
bertas  upon  it. 

SYD  907 

Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Lucius  Junius 

Brutus  (the  elder).  Rev.,  Hd.  of  Caius 
Servilius  Ahala 

Here  is  another  allusion  to  the 
earliest  member  of  this  gens,  L. 
Junius  Brutus,  and  his  head  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  obverse  of  this  coin. 
Brutus’  mother  was  related  to  the 
Servilia  gens  which  claimed  Caius 
Servilius  Ahala,  shown  on  the  re¬ 
verse,  as  an  ancestor.  Ahala  was 
supposed  to  have  slain  Spurius 
Maelius  because  Maelius  had  been 


plotting  against  the  state,  an  act 
which  had  been  proclaimed  by 
many  writers  as  an  example  of 
true  Roman  heroism. 

SYD  910  PUBLIUS  PLAUTIUS 
HYPSAEUS  (58  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Neptune.  Rev., 
Jupiter  in  quadriga 

Hypsaeus  was  curule  aedile 
with  Scaurus,  the  previously  de¬ 
scribed  moneyer,  in  58  B.C.  He 
also  seems  to  have  been  a  quaes¬ 
tor  under  Cnaeus  Pompey  in  Asia, 
and  again  curule  aedile  in  54  B.C. 
He  stood  for  the  consulship  but 
failed  to  be  elected,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  finally  finding  success  in  hav¬ 
ing  him  banished  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Plautia  gens  claimed 
Neptune  as  an  ancestor  and  it  is 
this  god  whom  we  see  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  of  this  coin.  The  reverse 
inscription,  C  YPSAE  COS 
CEPIT  PRIV  refers  again  (as 
under  Scaurus,  above)  to  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Privernum  by  C.  Plautius 
Decianus  Hypsaeus,  consul  of  329 
B.C.  and  an  ancestor  of  this 
moneyer.  The  inscription  reads, 
Caius  Hypsaeus,  consul  who  cap¬ 
tured  (cepit)  Privernum. 

SYD  908  QUINTUS  POMPEIUS 
Q.  F.  RUFUS  (59  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Q,  Pomponius  Rufus. 
Rev.,  Hd.  of  Sulla 
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This  moneyer’s  paternal  grand¬ 
father  was  the  consul  of  88  B.C., 
Q.  Pompeius  Rufus.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  the  dictator 
Sulla.  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  52  B.C.  and  was  one  of  Pom- 
pey’s  principal  followers.  Guilty 
of  violating  one  of  the  laws  he 
was  instrumental  in  having 
passed,  he  was  condemned  and 
died  in  exile.  The  consul’s  image 
appears  on  the  obverse  of  this 
coin  and  Sulla  is  seen  on  the  re¬ 
verse. 

SYD  909 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Curule  chair,  arrow  and 
laurel  branch.  Rev.,  Curule  chair, 
lituus  &  wreath 

Struck  by  this  same  moneyer, 
this  coin  also  refers  to  his  two 
grandparents,  Sulla  and  Q.  Pom¬ 
peius  Rufus,  both  of  whom  had 
been  curule  aediles.  The  chairs 
symbolical  of  this  office  are  seen 
on  both  the  obverse  and  reverse 
of  the  coin. 

SYD  905  TITUS  VETTIUS 

SABINUS  (60  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Tatius.  Rev., 
Figure  in  biga  holding  scepter. 

Corn  ear  at  right 

There  has  been  some  conjecture 
that  this  moneyer  was  the  same 
person  who,  in  59  B.C.,  was  prae¬ 
tor  in  Africa.  Tatius,  who  appears 
on  the  obverse  of  this  coin,  was 


a  Sabine  king  and  it  is  known  that 
this  gens  (Vettia)  was  of  Sabine 
origin  also.  The  word  IUDEX, 
judge,  on  the  reverse  might  refer 
to  one  of  the  early  kings  who 
also  would  have  been  supreme 
judge  in  all  matters.  The  togate 
figure  on  the  reverse  might  have 
been,  again,  Tatius  or  Numa 
Pompilius,  another  of  Rome’s 
early  kings,  or  Spurius  Vettius, 
interrex,  and  an  ancestor  of  this 
moneyer. 

SYD  904  CAIUS  HOSIDIUS  C.f. 

GETA  (60  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Bust  of  Diana.  Rev., 
Calydonian  boar  pierced  by  spear  and 
attacked  by  dog 

This  was  the  only  member  of 
the  Hosidia  gens  known  to  have 
struck  coins.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
he  was  the  same  Hosidius  who 
was  proscribed  in  43  B.C.  and  who 
was  saved  from  death  by  a  ruse 
conceived  by  his  son.  It  seems 
that  his  son  let  it  be  known  that 
his  father  had  committed  suicide 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  hold 
funeral  rites  for  him  while  his 
father  was  in  hiding  on  one  of 
his  farms.  The  reverse  of  this 
coin  pictures  a  boar  .  .  .  possibly 
the  Calydonian  boar  .  .  .  which 
represents  some  unknown  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  background  of  this 
moneyer’s  family.  The  boar  had 
been  sent  to  Aetolia  (in  Greece) 
because  homage  had  not  been 
paid  to  the  goddess  Artemis.  The 
Greek  Artemis  became  the  Roman 
goddess  Diana  and  it  is  Diana’s 
head  which  appears  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  of  the  coin. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Serving  ALL  your  coin  and  currency  needs  .  . . 


YOUR  DEPARTMENT  STORE 


SEE  one  of  the  largest  and  most  varied  stocks  of  coins  and 
supplies  to  be  found  in  your  area 

SEE  an  extensive  stock  of  U.S.,  foreign  and  ancient  coins  from 
all  periods  of  time  and  in  all  metals 

SEE  a  complete  stock  of  books,  albums,  medals  and  acces¬ 
sories 

ENJOY  the  convenience  of  Charge  Account  privileges  .  .  .  mail 
and  phone  shopping  (with  complete  confidence)  .  .  .  Want  List 
service  .  .  .  and  a  host  of  other  personal  services 


Your  complete  satisfaction  is  Always  Guaranteed! 


Shop  for  your  Coins  and  Coin  Supplies 
at  these  fine  Department  Stores: 


Atlanta 

Rich's 

Baltimore 
Hutzler's 
Beverly  Hills 
J.  W.  Robinson 
Boston 

Jordan  Marsh 

Buffalo 

Adam,  Meldrum  & 
Anderson 
Chevy  Chase 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Chicago 

Marshall  Field 
Cincinnati 
H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co. 
Cleveland 

Higbee  Company 


Columbus 
F.  &  R.  Lazarus 

Denver 
May-D  &  F 

Detroit 

J.  L.  Hudson 

Hartford 
S.  Fox  &  Co. 

Houston 

Foley's 

Indianapolis 

L.  S.  Ayres 

Los  Angeles 

J.  W.  Robinson 

Milwaukee 

Gimbels 


New  Orleans 
Maison  Blanche 

New  York 

Gimbels 

Omaha 

Brandeis 


Richmond 
Thalhimers 
St.  Louis 
Famous-Barr 

San  Antonio 

Joske's 


Panorama  City 

J.  W.  Robinson 

Paramus 

Gimbels 

Pasadena 

J.  W.  Robinson 

Philadelphia 

Gimbels 

Pittsburgh 

Kaufmann's 


San  Diego 
May  Co. 

San  Francisco 
The  Emporium 

San  Mateo 

The  Emporium 

Seattle 

The  Bon  Marche 
Skokie 

Marshall  Field 


Portland 

Meier  &  Frank 


Washington,  D.C. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop 
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BRAZIL 

LAND  OF  ENCHANTMENT  and  BEAUTIFUL  COINS 

All  Choice  Unc.  if  not  otherwise  indicated.  Deluxe  leatherette  holder,  3^4  x  6V2,  gold 
stamped,  for  any  following  sets  (except  Y8-11)  $1.00. 


COMPLETE  SETS— 1900  TO  1965 


1900  400th  Anniv.  of  Discovery  Set 
(4)  :  400,  1,000,  2,000,  4,000  Reis. 
Bl-4,  Y8-11.  All  Br.  Unc. 


Another  Set,  all  Choice  and  just  a 

shade  off  of  Unc.  Wonderful  Buy..285.00 
Deluxe  “K”  White  Plastic  Holder 

for  above  set .  6.50 

1901  Set  (3)  :  100  to  400  Reis. 

AU-BU,  Y12-14 .  2.50 

1906-12  Set  (3)  :  500,  1,000,  2,000 
Reis.  First  two  BU,  last  AU. 

Y15-17  .  8.50 

1912-13  Set  (3)  :  500,  1,000,  2,000 
Reis.  First  two  BU,  last  AU. 

Y18-20  .  10.50 

1913  Set  (3):  500,  R000,  2,000  Reis. 

First  BU,  last  AU  Y21-23  .  9.50 

COLONIZATION  SET 

1932  Brazil  Commemorative  Set  (6)  : 

100  to  2,000  Reis.  3  AU,  3  BU. 

Scarce  attractive  issue.  Only .  12.50 

Above  Set  (6)  all  BU  and  Rare .  17.50 

FAMOUS  SONS  ISSUES 

1936-1938  Set  (4)  :  100-400  Reis. 

B14-17,  Y45-48.  Honoring  Cruz, 

Gomez,  Maua  and  Tamandare .  3.50 

1936  Set  (4)  :  500-5,000  Reis.  B-18- 
21,  Y-50,  52,  54,  55,  56,  Caxias, 


De  Anchieta,  Dumont  and  Feijo....  13.00 
Rare  Varieties  of  above  Issues :  Set 
(3)  :  1935-1938  500,  1,000,  2,000 

Reis  Y49,  51,  53 .  12.00 

1939  Set  (3)  :  500-2,000  Reis.  B-22- 
24,  Y61-63.  Honoring  Assis,  Bar¬ 
reto  and  Peixoto.  Scarce .  5.00 


1938-1940  Set  (4)  :  100-400  Reis. 

Y57-60  2.25 

1942  Set  (4)  :  Similar  but  Yellowish 
Bronze  due  to  higher  copper  con¬ 
tent.  Scarce  .  2.50 

1942-1943  Set  (3)  :10c-50c.  Y64-66  ...  1.75 

1942- 1955  Set  (3)  :l-5  Cruz.  EF-BU 

Y67-69  .  3.00 

1943- 1947  Set  (3)  :  10c-50c.  Y70-72....  1.75 

1955  Set  (3)  :  10c-2  Cruz.  Y73-75 .  1.75 

1956  Set  (5)  :  10c-2  Cruz.  Y76-80 .  2.25 

1957  Set  (5)  :  Similar  but  larger .  1.85 


1965  Set  (3)  :  10,  20,  50  Cruz . 95 

CHOICE  CROWNS 
960  Reis,  date  of  our  choice. 

ExF  AU 

1810-18  WR  1.  Bahai  Mint .  9.00  12.50 

1810-18  WR  1.  Rio  Mint . 11.00  13.50 

1818-22  WR  2 .  9.00  Write 

1823-27  WR  3.  VF  13.00  . 16.50  Write 

1808-10  WR  13.  Countermarked, 

Potosi  Mint.  Fine-VF  $42.50. 

2,000  REIS  CROWNS 

1851-52  WR6  .  8.75  12.50 

1853-67  WR7  .  9.25  13.50 

1868-76  WR8  . 10.50  15.00 

1886-89  WR9  (BU  $10.00)  ....  6.00  7.50 

1897  WR10  .  250.00 

1900  AU  and  BU  .  Write 

1906-12  Y17  .  3.95  5.50 

1912-13  Y20  .  5.00  6.50 

1913  Y23  .  4.50  5.95 


See  our  1966  Catalogue  for  many 
Choice  Brazilian  Gold  Coins. 


Minimum  Order  $5.00.  Please  add  50<  to  Orders  less  than  $10.00 

TWO  GREAT  CATALOGUES 

1.  Greatest  Offering  (In  this  Century)  of  U.  S.  Coins  and  Currency  and  World  Coins. 
84  pages. 

2.  108-Page  Supply  Catalogue— Everything  in  Numis-Accessories  and  Books  on  every 
Series  and  Subject  (400  Books).  All  at  Bebee's  down-to-earth  prices  and  Service  that 
has  no  equal.  BOTH  CATALOGUES  $1.00  (FREE  with,  or  Deductible  on  first  $25.00 
Order). 


Since  1940,  "Headquarters"  to  Thousands.  Please  give  us  a  Try — 
you'll  wonder  Why  you  didn't  sooner! 


4514  North  30th  St.  (Area  402,  451-4766)  Omaha,  Nebraska  68111 

DEALERS:  Request  Free  Wholesale  Catalogue  on  your  letterhead  or  supply  proof 

that  you  are  an  established  Dealer. 


Red  Book 

(1967...  20th  edition) 


Over  the  years,  no  standard  refer¬ 
ence  book  has  been  of  greater  value 
to  coin  collectors  than  R.S. Yeoman's 
best-selling  RED  BOOK.  This  20th 
edition  affirms  its  position  as  the 
numismatist's  indispensable  author¬ 
ity  on  U.  S.  coins.  The  1967  RED 
BOOK  (it's  also  known  as  "A  Guide 
Book  of  United  States  Coins")  con¬ 
tains  many  changes  and  updatings 
from  the  19th  addition.  Cataloging 

the  vast  field  of  American  coinage  from  1616  to  the  present,  it  features  the 
latest  coin  values  in  7  condition  columns,  gives  mint  figures  adjacent  to  dates, 
lists  commemoratives  in  alphabetical  order  and  has  grading  guides  for  every 
type.  256  pages,  gold-stamped  soil-resistant  hard-cover.  At  your  dealer's  and 
other  stores.  $1.75.  No.  9051. 


Whitman  Publishing  Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


